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NAZI ‘INVASION’ OF LATIN 


I csc ccsnidcsoaadhtns dnccihttceshannedscnexadeeseiaiel P. 7 
And real enough is Nazi penetration of Latin 
America to U.S. officials in Washington. Today, 
Germany’s claims on the Latin Americas are 
“paper claims”—but, Washington worries, “what 
will these claims be next month . . . next year?” 
All facets of the Nazi political, economic and 
military strategy in the “good neighbor” nations 
are explored and vitalized for quick and easy 
reading. 


TUNING UP DEFENSE ENGINE............ P. 10 
Just what are the most important problems fac- 
ing the President’s new National Defense Com- 
mission? How will the solution of these problems 
affect management, labor and consuming pub- 
lic? These are some of Washington’s biggest 
questions this week. Here, in this article, is a 
forecast and interpretation of what some of the 
answers may be. 


U.S.—ASSETS & LIABILITIES............... P. 11 
Of late, this country has heard much talk about 
its practically “defenseless” condition in a world 
bent on military struggles. Much of this talk is 
true, but—and a big “but”—so is the fact that 
only now is official Washington coming to realize 
the amazing latent strength possessed by Amer- 
ica. Here is an article which is likely to be a 
revelation to many Americans. 


NEW ENTENTE WITH JAPAN ?.............. P. 12 
Almost overnight, in the National Capital the 
question of a reappraisal of our relations with 
Japan has become of importance around con- 
ference tables. Most Americans can recall easily 
enough the truculent history of U.S.-Japanese 
relations during the last few years. The question, 
then, of meeting Japan on some common ground 
may come as a shock to many ... but will 
readily be understood after a reading of this 
article. 


A SPLIT OVER ARMS FOR ALLIES....P. 15 
Phrase most heard on Capitol Hill these days is 
—‘“methods short of war.” Of course, it has ref- 
erence to just how much, and in what form, aid 
should be offered to the Allies. Here, in this ré- 
sumé of congressional action, this phrase is 
analyzed in the light of concrete action talked 
about and acted upon by our legislators. 
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THE STORY OF A WARPLANE.............. P. 18 
Few Americans realize the red tape that must 
be cut through before our Army and Navy can 
get a warplane. Here, in actual photographs and 
terse running commentary, is a graphic presen- 
tation of what it actually takes to get a war- 
plane, from the time the President makes his re- 
quest until the plane is delivered. 


HIGH COST OF PREPAREDNESG.......... P. 26 
Fantastic sums of money may be spent in plac- 
ing this nation on a “preparedness plateau.” Be- 
lieve it or not, one estimate being heard in offi- 
cial quarters envisages $20,000,000,000 a year on 
arms. But, as this Newsgram shows, defense 
costs are not alone the dollars spent, but the ef- 
fort exerted on the whole national economy to 
substitute “bullets for butter.” 


GUARDING ALLIES’ BILLIONG............ P. 32 
The Allies have billions of dollars of investments 
in this country. What happens in the event of a 
German victory? Will this country hand them 
up as part of the loot of conquest? Washington 
has already answered—not directly, to be sure— 
but our finance specialists, after canvassing the 
problem, turned up some important facts which 
should be of interest to finance and industry. 


THE “MOSES OF LABOR?’ .......ccscccsceccsccessees P. 35 
The President had plenty of reasons for bring- 
ing Sidney Hillman into his Defense Commis- 
sion. Here, in this profile of a great labor leader, 
is information interesting to all readers. 
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Guns for Allies . . . Cruisers to South America... 


Amateur Radio Curb . . . Revising the Wagner Act 


Official Washington bristles with 
warlike national defense . . . as 2,000,- 
000 troops battle for supremacy in 
France, with Paris menaced and the 
Nazis bombing England, President 
Roosevelt asks Congress to enact 
legislation empowering him to trade 
in 75 mm. World War field guns for 
sale to the Allies . . . Plan is similar 
to that under which the Government 
already is turning back to the manu- 
facturer reserve fighting planes, to be 
sent to France and England and to 
be replaced here with modernized 
machines. 


x * * 


President explains he contemplates 
trading in large quantities of field 
guns stored in Army ordnance de- 
pots since 1919, type effective recent- 
ly against German tank attacks... 
tells press conference he already has 
authority in respect to airplanes but 
not to guns . . . commends a news- 
paper editorial which said the Amer- 
ican people, in the interest of self- 
protection, should at once adopt a na- 
tional system of universal compulsory 
military training. 

War Department orders six ar- 
senals to go on six-day 48-hour week 
to speed arms output . . . Communists 
again nominate presidential ticket of 
Browder and Ford. 


xk *& 


The seven-member National De- 
fense Commission of captains of in- 
dustry, and others, starts work with 
conferences with the President and 
with army and navy and business 
leaders, in initial move to spur de- 
fense production . . . Allied orders to 
American manufacturers for airplanes 
and engines now total $1,200,000,000 
. . . Secretary Hull approves Bloom 
resolution for non- recognition of 
transfers of territory in the Americas 
between non-American nations... 
Navy sends cruisers Wichita and 
Quincy to South American ports for 
“friendly visits” . . . State Depart- 
ment tightens passport rules . . . Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for- 
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bids amateur radio operators to com- 
municate with foreign stations... 
bans use of portable transmitters by 
amateurs for long distance communi- 
cation. 

Transfer of Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization to Department of 
Justice becomes effective, with Major 
Lemuel B. Schofield, former Phila- 
delphia Public Safety Director, in 
charge War Department an- 
nounces bids will be received soon for 
500,000 blankets, 10,000,000 yards of 
woolen cloth .. . awards $1,134,647 in 
educational orders for light tanks, 
height finders, precision instruments 
... CAA plans training 45,000 civilian 
pilots by July 1, 1941 .. . Secretary 
of Navy Edison resigns to run for 
Governor of New Jersey. 
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Congress adjournment indefinite as 
defense legislation expands . . . House 
Ways and Means Committee tenta- 
tively agrees on $1,006,000,000 tax bill 

. . Senate passes House-approved 
$1,073,584,000 relief bill . . . includes 
$975,000,000 for WPA, of which $25,- 
000,000 is available to expedite air- 
port and defense projects .. . bill au- 
thorizes CCC to instruct enrollees in 
non-combatant military duties. 

Regular annual appropriation bills 
flow on toward White House... $1,- 
500,000,000 annual naval appropria- 
tion bill, cash and authorizations, 
increases naval air force to 2,970 
airplanes, increases naval _ enlisted 
strength to 170,000, marine corps to 
34,000 . . . includes presidential dis- 
cretion in spending $68,000,000 of it. 

Senate unanimously passes Walsh- 
Vinson emergency naval authoriza- 
tion bill to cost ultimately $2,250,- 
000,000, supplementing regular sup- 
ply bills . . . authorizes 10,000 planes 
and 16,000 pilots and $144,000,000 to 
build or improve naval air bases... 
House passes Jones farm credit bill, 
opening new avenue for lower farm 
loans . . . House passes Smith bill to 
create a new 3-member National La- 
bor Relations Board, judicial func- 
tions only, and a $10,000-a-year ad- 
ministrator. 
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Drift toward war for the United States is accelerating; is to gain momentum 
in direct ratio to prospect for early German victory. Not that war will be 
declared. There is no sign of a war declaration. Not that men will be sent to 
Europe. Allies--even with U. S. help--cannot supply adequately their present 
troops. But: United States will supply army and navy planes; will supply war 
material; may later supply destroyer convoy. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 








War then would depend upon Hitler attitude toward U. S. in event of German 
victory; would depend upon Allied need in event they can hold. This can be 
said: Roosevelt will not watch the British go down under violent German attack 
without a struggle to lend help. If Britain and France can hold, they soon will 
be getting material American Support. If they fail to hold, American troubles 
will begin. 








The reason: Highest, best-informed officials are convinced that war will 
shift to this hemisphere; that there isn't room in the world for Hitler's Ger- 
many and a United States that will refuse to bow down; that Churchill spoke the 
truth when he said that the New World would carry on the fight if the Old World 
goes under. Obvious intent here is not to recognize Hitler conquests; not to 
listen to overtures from a victorious Germany; not to develop friendship for a 
totalitarian Europe. 





Underlying attitude is that Hitler at this time has his eye on South Ameri- 
ca; that this hemisphere is bound to be a focal point of trouble, now that the world 
balance of power is upset; that the United States henceforth must keep its eyes 
open and its powder dry. Viewpoint that this country could find a basis for nor- 
mal dealing with a German-dominated Europe is not shared by this Government to- 
day. Attitude is, rather, that war would go on; that there would be no rest un- 
til a new balance could be established in the world. 





Outlook for French success in holding defense lines is not bright; is com- 
promised by vast losses of material, serious losses of men, in the battle that 
ended at Dunkerque. Britain lost almost all of her Expeditionary Force's equip- 
ment, built up over eight months. France lost heavily of mechanized equipment, 
of productive facilities, of agricultural resources, of trained man power. 
Result: Without supplies in great quantities from the United States, the Allies 
are in a tight spot; are probably face to face with disaster. 


President Roosevelt will do everything possible to rush supplies. Release 
of airplanes and of army equipment are just first examples. But: Catch is that 





(over) 








NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 
































Allied buying policies for eight months shunted orders around the United States, 
were directed at conserving exchange rather than at tapping vast American re- 
sources. Months now will be required before industry here is prepared to turn 
out war materials on the scale demanded. Fact is that Europe's war may have been 
lost by policy-formers who balked at spending heavily in the U. S. 
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Armament spending by this Government will move rapidly and will be in big 
volume. All emphasis is on getting the money out; on getting cash turned into , 
airplanes and guns and machine tools. Knudsen and Stettinius have authority; 
are being asked only for results. 





This means: A heavy flow of cash into industry, a strong impetus to produc- 
tion if war continues abroad, a gradual approach to recovery. FRB production 
index is moving up about as fast as in the spurt of last September; is now about 
110; probably will average at least 117 in the third quarter. However: Defeat 
of France would provide a shock and would seriously complicate the American 
trade outlook. 





Volume of arms spending at home will be a sustaining factor in event of Al- 
lied defeat; will be a boom-creating factor in event the Allies hold. Prospect 
is that at least $3,500,000,000 in cash will flow out for national defense in 
the year ahead; that, even with higher taxes, the Government's "net contribu- 
tion" to national purchasing power will be $3,400,000,000. Objective of the 
National Defense Commission will be to spend more than this total; to break 
speed records for turning dollars into goods. If the Allies hold and spend, 
the result can be a boom. If they fail to hold, the business upset will be cush- 
ioned. 








Roosevelt wants Congress to vote modest tax increases, to approve appropria- 
tions and to go home. Congress wants to vote bigger tax increases. To approve 
bigger-than-requested appropriations and to stay in Washington. Reason: Voters 
appear to be demanding a chance to make some sacrifice for national defense; 
appear to think that Congressmen at home would be shirking their duty. 


More specifically: taxes: Flat 10 per cent added to all income taxes and most 
excises is likely to be supplemented by lowering of exemptions, by increases in 
intermediate surtax rates. War-time taxes are not yet a probability. Defense: 
All appropriations are being -rushed. Universal training: Compulsory military 
service for American youth is not likely to be voted by this Congress unless war 
danger is even more imminent. Labor: Any but minor changes in Wagner Act im- 
probable. Contracts: Chance is more than 50-50 that Congress will approve nego- 
tiation of contracts for some war orders, to ease the present rigid system of bids. 
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Republican search for a presidential candidate still is scrambled; still un- 
certain, with Dewey and Taft neck and neck on delegates, with Willkie and Hoover 
in the background. Roosevelt is set for the Democrats. Maneuvering concerns 
a vice presidential candidate, with Justice Douglas and Missouri's Governor 
Stark most prominently mentioned. 
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The ignition key is out for you... at 
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The National Week « » + 
NAZIS ALREADY INVADING 


LATIN-AMERICAN NATIONS 


Threats of Armed Uprisings Bring Moves for Quick U.S. Action 


Economic and military steps 
after political penetration 
expected if Germans win war 


The Germans even now are invading 
Latin America. Their invasion is real and 
is alarming to this Government. Its pres- 
ent form is political, designed to produce 
revolution in key South American na- 
tions. Its eventual form—with German 
victory—would be economic, and then 
military. 

Germany today has a paper claim on 
Western Hemisphere territory. Her con- 
quest of Holland gives the right to de- 
mand title to Dutch Guiana and the im- 
portant Dutch islands of Aruba and Cura- 
cao. Victory over England and France 
would open to her a claim on vitally 
strategic British and French possessions 
in the Caribbean and on the northern 
coast of South America. Thus, the Ger- 
mans already have penetrated into the 
American sphere of influence. 


Prospects of Trouble 


There is nothing academic about what 
now is going on. President Roosevelt is 
impressed enough to ask authority to mo- 
bilize the National Guard. Members of 
Congress, after listening, in secret, to tes- 
timony of Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, described the situation as 
“serious.” General Marshall saw _pros- 
pects of trouble “within a month or two.” 
The State Department encouraged Con- 
gress to affirm the determination of this 
Government to prevent transfer of any 
territory in this hemisphere from one non- 
American nation to another non-Ameri- 
can nation—in other words, from Eng- 
land, France or Holland to Germany. 

Every sign here is that the United States 
is preparing to strike at the first outbreak 
of trouble. 

Threatened troubles about which this 
Government is concerned are two. First is 
the threat of an uprising in Mexico fol- 
lowing that nation’s presidential election 
in July. Germans are reported ready to 
fan the flames of any outbreak that may 
occur. Second is the threat of armed up- 
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risings in some South American nations, 
inspired and supported by organized Ger- 
man groups in those nations. Congress- 
men were told, specifically, that Uruguay 
and Brazil were danger spots. 

The purpose of German interest in 
Latin-American uprisings at this time is 
clear to the Army and to the State De- 
partment. Both advise Congress that, 
through diversions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Germany hopes to distract Ameri- 
can attention and interest from Eurcpe. 
Such is the immediate purpose. The longer- 
range purpose is to gain a stronger foot- 
hold for operations in event of a German 
victory. 

Plans of this Government are designed 





A drive to stir up trouble for 
U.S. in Latin America. 


Why Mr. Roosevelt wants 
power to call the National 
Guard. 


An American obligation and 
how it can be fulfilled. 

Two ways fo deal with the 
Latin-American problem. 











to prevent the Germans from realizing 
either purpose. Those plans, as described 
in detail to a Congress committee, call for 
the dispatch of American armed forces to 
the aid of any established and friendly 
government that asks for aid. This is a 
break with precedent, and was described 
by Army officials as such. But the move 
is contemplated. Its contemplation has 
led to the request for authority to mobi- 
lize the National Guard to fill posts left 
vacant by any march southward of the 
small forces of the regular United States 
Army. 

The task now confronting the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere is recog- 
nized by the State Department to be ex- 
tremely difficult. German victory would 
multiply that difficulty many times. Rea- 
sons why are these: 


1. Latin-American nations must live by 
exporting their raw materials. Half of the 
income they derive from exports—or about 
$1,000,000,000 out of $2,000,000,000— 
comes from Europe. A victorious Ger- 
many would control that trade, and more 
too, gearing it to the German system of 
barter. This, in turn, would deprive Latin 
America of much foreign exchange that it 
used in the past for purchase of industrial 
products from the United States. 

2. Many of the influential groups in 
Latin America are strongly in sympathy 
with the Fascist governments of Europe, 
and are not impressed by the Government 
of the United States. Those groups are 
German and Italian in nationality and in 
allegiance. 

The importance of this situation is not 
appreciated by the people of the United 
States. This nation has assumed an ob- 
ligation to fight any foreign power that 
seeks to dominate or to control any nation 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

But the Western Hemisphere is an im- 
mense territory, with Buenos Aires farther 
from New York than is Moscow. The in- 
fluential, ruling groups, in that territory 
often are more fearful of “Yankee impe- 
rialism” than they are of “Hitler imperial- 
ism” or “Mussolini imperialism.” The 
governments in South America have been 
so fearful of their protector—the United 
States—that they have not so much as of- 
fered anchorage privileges to the American 
fleet. 

The United States Government is so 
solicitous of the feelings of the South Amer- 
icans that it has hesitated in recent years 
to take any open step to acquire vitally 
needed naval and air bases on or near the 
South American continent. So deep-seat- 
ed is the South American distrust of this 
country that President Roosevelt let the 
British occupy Dutch possessions with mil- 
itary forces rather than occupy those 
strategic possessions for protection by this 
country. 

The character of the problem that con- 
fronts the United States in fulfilling its 
commitments is even more strikingly ap- 
parent when other factors are considered. 

For instance: There are in South Amer- 
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ica 1,400,000 Germans, of whom 900,- 
000 are in Brazil, 236,000 in Argentina, 
200,000 in Chile and about 10,000 in Uru- 
guay. One-third of the population of Uru- 
guay is Italian; Argentina has 3,000,000 
Italians and Brazil has 2,000,000. These 
groups dominate the industry, agriculture 
and finance of those nations. Each of the 
nations harbors an active Nazi organiza- 
tion and the Italian groups often support 
that organization. Nazi organization in 
South America is militant and powerful. 

It is from a highly organized and mili- 
tant group in Uruguay that the American 
Army and the State Department look for 
first trouble. They also are watching out 
for trouble from Mexico, but from another 
There the Nazis and Communists 
are reported working together to stir up 
trouble. The Mexican Government, through 
Under Secretary of State Ramon Beteta, 
has informed this Government that it is 
aware of the situation that now concerns 
the U.S. and will control that situation. 


Role of the ‘Good Neighbor’ 

Two views are held by high officials of 
this Government concerning the method 
of dealing with the problems that grow out 
of American obligations in Latin America. 

One view is that of the State Depart- 
ment and of the President. This is that 
the United States must work through the 
machinery of Pan American organization, 
after consultation with the other nations 
of the hemisphere. The “Good Neighbor” 
policy continues to be the dominant factor 
that underlies the planning of this group. 
It emphasizes co-operation and the use of 
moral suasion, so far as possible, to obtain 
the loyalty and support of Latin-Ameri- 
can nations. 


source. 


In more definite terms: 

The White House and State Department 
now are facing the problem of markets for 
Latin-American nations if Germany wins. 
A German victory will close the British 
and French markets that offered major 
outlets for Latin-American goods, except 
as those markets would be filled through 
the system of German barter. The Ger- 
mans and Italians and Japanese would 
offer huge new markets to Latin Americz 
on a barter basis—exchanging industrial 
goods for the raw materials of the south- 
ern part of this hemisphere. 

Many of the things that Latin America 
has to sell abroad are the same things that 
the United States has to sell—wheat and 
corn and meat products and copper and 
oil. Consequently, this country cannot 
displace Europe as a market for Latin- 
American surpluses. There is no alterna- 
tive for the sale of these surpluses to 
Europe and Asia if the American nations 
are to make a living. But this direct sale, 
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under German methods, is accompanied 
by political penetration that always seeks 
to dominate the government of the na- 
tion with which trade is carried on. Eco- 
nomic and political penetration is followed 
by control, and foreign control is some- 
thing that the United States is pledged to 
prevent in this hemisphere. 

To deal with that situation, the State 
Department has a plan. This plan has 
taken definite shape and is under active 
study. It calls for creation of an “All- 
America Trade Corporation” to be set 
up through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. This organization, operating 
with American funds, would buy up the 
surplus products of Latin America that 
normally would flow to Europe and would 





—Wide World 
MEXICO‘S RAMON BETETA 
‘Fifth column’ minimized 


market those products through the mech- 
anism of a central sales agency. 

In this way, the Germans and Italians 
and Japanese would be trading with an 
American corporation, controlled — by 
Americans, and would not be given the 
opportunity to keep their flag in step 
with their goods. An operation of this 
kind would involve at least $1,000,000,000 
a year. Its advocates insist that there 
might be profits, but, if there were none 
and even if there were some losses, the 
venture would be less costly than the old 
policy of drift that has led to threat of 
military penetration and trouble. 

Yet there are many problems standing 
in the way of a sales program of that 
kind. One problem would grow out of ob- 





jection by American agriculture to any 
marketing of foreign products so long as 
there were American surpluses to market. 
Other problems would grow out of the 
Latin-American attitude to the venture. 
It might prove a bit difficult to keep those 
nations from selling to our corporation 
and then bootlegging—through barter— 
to Germany and Italy and Japan some of 
the surplus that was withheld. 

Here the second view comes in the pic- 
ture. This view is held by some rather 
hard-headed officialsk—not New Dealers— 
in the State Department, Commerce De- 
partment and elsewhere. 

The second view is simply this: Latin 
America never has been chummy with 
the United States. It is doubtful if it ever 
will be. In recent years it has been a com- 
mon policy of a number of the nations to 
demand loans from the United States as a 
price for not dealing more extensively with 
Germany and Japan. Some officials openly 
use the word “blackmail” to describe the 
practices that have been followed. 


Toward Imperialism? 

In the opinion of these officials, the 
United States will be forced to put a little 
iron in the hand of the glove it extends to 
Latin America. 

They insist that the cost of any defense 
made of this hemisphere will be borne 
almost entirely by the United States. 
They point out that some of the coun- 
tries do not want to be defended and 
prefer to deal with Europe rather than 
with the United States. They argue that 
Latin America cannot be defended until 
it can be developed industrially and can be 
given a living standard that will enable 
its people to show some interest in de- 
fending their governments. From _ this 
point they go on to insist that American 
capital and American management must 
be drawn upon to develop the vast unde- 
veloped resources of Latin America and 
that this capital and management must 
have the protection of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

In simple language: An important group 
of officials here believes that the obliga- 
tions assumed by this nation in Latin 
America can be fulfilled only through a 
modified and modern policy that may 
verge on imperialism. They believe this 
policy can be carried out through a realis- 
tic arrangement with friendly governments 
in South and Central America, without any 
resort to the type of imperialism that has 
been applied in the past. 

It now is obvious in Washington that 
the day when Latin America could be 
taken for granted and when the United 
States could rest secure, because of a bal- 
ance of power in Europe, is fast fading. 
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The National Week 








TUNING UP DEFENSE ENGINE 


Business and Government Co-operate to Mobilize Industrial Power 


Advisory Commission working 
toward the double objective 
of aiding Allies, preparing U.S. 


Wheels are turning fast here as this 
Government prepares itself to deal with 
any threat that may grow from trouble 
abroad. For the first time since NRA days, 
business is back in harness, pulling with 
Government. The result is to be a quick 
mobilization of industry for large-scale 
production of defense equipment. 

President Roosevelt now believes that 
the youth of this country should, through 
compulsory military training, learn to use 
this equipment. As yet, there is no evidence 
that the President will be able to sell Con- 
gress at this session on compulsory service. 
Here, as in other fields, the decision will 
depend upon the outcome of Europe’s war. 
Defeat for the Allies would force the 





—Wide World 
CHESTER C. DAVIS 
The biggest job... 


United States to a continental system of 
defense, stressing universal service. 
Organization of industry for war equip- 
ment production cannot wait upon the 
war’s outcome. That organization is driv- 
ing ahead with two objectives: (1) aid 
for the Allies if they hold; (2) preparation 
for the United States if the Allies do not 
hold. The National Defense Commission, 
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charged with getting action from industry 
directed at those objectives, is operating 
under full authority from the President 
to get results. 

Both William S. Knudsen and Edward 
R. Stettinius are devoting full time to their 
tasks. Mr. Stettinius is busy now survey- 
ing and preparing plans to acquire stocks 
of raw materials in which the United 
States may be deficient. Mr. Knudsen is 
engaged in seeking to develop order and 
standardization out of comparative chaos 
in airplane and military equipment types. 

The task of Ralph Budd, in dealing with 
transport problems, and of Leon Hender- 
son and Chester Davis, will come later. 
Mr. Henderson is charged with watching 
prices to warn of any danger signs of a 
runaway. Mr. Davis has the important 
task of finding markets for the surplus 
production of American agriculture. 


Powers Under Defense Act 

Until now there has been no test of the 
authority possessed by the Defense Com- 
mission. Members of the Commission hope 
and expect that they will receive from in- 
dustry a co-operation that will make un- 
necessary a use of broad authority that the 
President could invoke under the National 
Defense Act of 1916, if he should decide 
that war is imminent. There already has 
been study of whether the powers of this 
act cannot be invoked under the proclama- 
tion of limited emergency issued by Mr. 
Roosevelt last September. Some legal ad- 
visers say it can; others that it cannot. 

However, President Roosevelt last Fri- 
day told newspapermen that he had not 
yet run against the problem of determin- 
ing priorities in manufacture of equipment 
for defense. If and when he does—which 
may be soon—he may invoke section 120 
of the Defense Act. This section gives 
the President these powers: 

1. To place orders with any factory in 
the United States and to require that fac- 
tory to give precedence in production to 
government orders. 

2. To requisition and to operate the 
plants of any producer who refuses to com- 
ply with the request of the Government. 

3. To punish with jail sentence and fine 
anyone who refuses to fill a government 
contract under the terms of the law. 

It is under the Defense Act of 1916 that 
authority is given to create and to enforce 
a plan of industrial mobilization. The War 
Department has such a plan. But Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s decision is to operate in 
event of an emergency through existing 
Government agencies, supplemented by 
the National Defense Commission. 

The result is to centralize power in the 
White House, leaving in the hands of the 
President the decisions concerning matters 
of broad policy while the members of the 
Defense Commission, working through the 
Army and Navy, as well as through the 
RFC and AAA and SEC and Treasury and 
FSCC and other agencies, will see that 
those policies are applied effectively. 

It must be remembered that the Presi- 
dent, as a result of legislation in recent 
years, has been given vast authority over 
banking and finance and agriculture and 
communication and labor. 

This broad authority, according to 
present plans, will be used sparingly. Offi- 
cials are quick to point out that none of 
them has a desire to become a “commis- 





LEON HENDERSON 


...is yet to come 


sar,” whether of prices, of transportation, 
or agriculture, or labor. So long as it ap- 
pears that the U.S. is to avoid war, 
emphasis will continue to be upon volun- 
tary co-operation. 

The one present determination is to 
speed production of war materials in Amer- 
ican industry, both for preparedness at 
home and for aid to the Allies. 
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The National Week 





Assets and Liabilities 


In Our National Defense 
Factors That Make Us World’s Most Powerful Nation—Potentially 


But the task we face 
is to gear latent strength 
in men and machines to war 


The United States stands today—po- 
tentially—as the world’s most powerful 
nation, capable of exerting, when it shall 
have been developed, military, naval and 
air force unmatched by any other nation. 
President Roosevelt is receiving reports 
that reveal amazing latent strength in this 
country, which has come to consider it- 
self practically defenseless. 

It is true that there are today only a few 
American airplanes that could stand 
against the best of Europe. It is true also 
that this nation possesses a standing Army 
of barely 75,000 men who are free for 
field service. It is true that the airplane 
industry is able to produce only 450 mili- 
tary planes a month and will be lucky to 
be turning out 800 a month before the 
year ends. It is true that the United States 
Navy is only half big enough to deal 
simultaneously with major situations in 
the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

That is the negative side of the picture. 

But there is a positive—and more com- 
forting—side that is being stressed by 
those who are reporting to the White 
House on what they call “America’s war 
potential.” Here are some of the points 
being made: 

The United States has more than 1,000,- 
000 men of military age who have had 
first-class military training and who could 
fit quickly into a modern army. Mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard now would pro- 
vide hardening and experience for a quar- 
ter-million men. There are more than 
70,000 airplane pilots in the United States 
outside the armed many of 
‘whom could become military pilots in 
short order. No navy in the world to- 
day is in the high state of preparedness of 
the American Navy—not excepting the 
British Navy, which has suffered serious 
losses. The Naval Air Force is without a 
match in any other country. The Army 
Air Corps has a striking force of 800 planes 
that could deal with any landing party 
seeking access to any part of this hemi- 
sphere within range of U.S. bases. 

Then there are many other factors that 
are getting attention. 
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This country has sent nearly 3,000,000 
youths through CCC camps in the last 
seven years. They have received training 
in discipline and camp life. They have 
learned to work together. Many have had 
training in road building, in driving heavy 
trucks and tractors, in machinery repair. 
President Roosevelt is favoring universal 
compulsory military service for all Ameri- 
can youth so that all can be fit for service. 


—Harris & Ewing 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL GREGORY 
Trucking is big war business 


No nation in the world has a popula- 
tion as machinery-minded as the popula- 
tion of the United States. Modern war is 
a war of machines, and this country is the 
center of skill in the creation and opera- 
tion of machines. 

Most important, and heavily stressed in 
the President’s information is this: 

The capacity of American industry for 
production of war materials, once mobi- 
lized for that purpose, is greater than that 
of all Europe combined, including Ger- 
many, France, the British Isles, Italy, and 
Russia, along with the small nations. 
Tractor factories quickly can become tank 
factories. Automobile factories relatively 
soon can be turning out huge numbers of 
airplanes. The bottleneck of productive 


facilities is the machine tool industry, and 
the United States is the center of the 
world’s machine tool industry. Once geared 
to war, the strength of this nation would 
be unmatched by any prospective combi- 
nation of nations. 

The population of the United States is 
equal to that of any two countries of Eu- 
rope combined, Russia excepted. This 
country has 6,000,000 farms that produce 
more than sufficient food and feed and 
fiber for its own needs, except sugar and 
wool. It produces over 60 per cent of all 
the petroleum in the world; one-third of all 
the iron and steel; 30 per cent of the coal; 
35 per cent of the copper and lead and 
zinc. The Interior Department reports 
that its search for minerals not previously 
produced in the United States has brought 
important results. 

These are the facts that Prime Minister 
Churchill probably had in mind when he 
referred in Commons to the New World 
coming to the aid of the Old, to carry on 
the struggle now under way in Europe. 

But there is a catch, and that catch is 
the one that is most troublesome. 


Lag in Production for War 

This country has not mobilized its man 
power or its industry for war. Industry 
has been geared to peace-time require- 
ments. It has failed, owing to lack of de- 
mand, to develop its plant to peak effi- 
ciency or capacity. The training of work- 
ers has been neglected. Unemployment 
has long been permitted. Quartermaster 
General Edmund B. Gregory told Con- 
gress how Germany had geared her truck- 
making industry to production of goods 
for a war machine—something the United 
States has not done. 

Union rules sometimes stand in the way 
of utilizing the skill of young people who 
are trained for specialized work. There is a 
shortage of labor in some lines requiring 
long training and high skill—the making of 
surgical instruments, for instance. There is 
an insufficient supply of certain “critical 
and essential” raw materials—rubber, tin, 
certain alloys for specialized steel. 

The task is to convert potential resources 
into active realities. The President is told 
that it can be done, but it cannot be done 
overnight, and the immediate effort is to 
face realities and not mere “grand figures.” 
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Shall We Have a New 
Entente With Japan? 


Defense Needs in Atlantic Point to Move for Amity in Far East 


Basis for renewal of ties 
in prospect that Nazi victory 
will isolate U.S. and Nippon 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, today 
shares the dilemma that confronts the 
foreign ministers of Britain and France. 
Like them, Secretary Hull, as representa- 
tive of the United States, has interests and 
commitments to defend in the far corners 
of the earth and is possessed of uncertain 
means of defending those commitments. 

With Europe at war, threatening the 
balance of power upon which American 





—Wide World 
AMBASSADOR GREW 
His note delivered in 1938... 


peace has depended, the United States 
fleet is tied to the Pacific. At a time of 
danger on the east coast of South Ameri- 
ca, American battleships must be stationed 
west of Hawaii. When the American fleet 
might be needed to act quickly to defend 
vital interests in the Atlantic, it cannot be 
drawn from the Pacific without exposing 
other vital interests there—in Alaska or 
the Philippines. 

The reason for this embarrassing sit- 
uation is that the United States faces po- 
tential enemies on both sides. 
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Clear warning has been issued by this 
nation that, if Japan moves southward in 
the Pacific toward the Philippines or the 
Dutch East Indies, the United States like- 
wise will move. Yet there is the strong 
possibility that, after an American move 
in the Pacific, the Germans—if victors 
over the Allies—would move against this 
country’s interests in the Atlantic. 

Faced with this situation, this country 
is resurveying its foreign policies. There is 
a frank recognition that first things might 
have to come first and that the United 
States may not be able to police the world. 
It is not improbable that feelers are be- 
ginning to go out toward Japan. The 
Japanese right now, at a critical time, are 
beginning again to reveal truculence. They 
threaten to take over control of foreign 
concessions in Shanghai as a symbol of 
their dominance in the Far East. 


Troubles That Face Japan 

But diplomats realize that Japan, too, 
has her troubles. She is weakened by the 
long war with China. The Russians are a 
constant threat. Japanese industry is 
heavily dependent upon American raw ma- 
terials for its very existence. Those raw 
materials could be shut off on a moment’s 
notice. A war with the United States would 
be ruinous to Japan, even though the war 
itself might be a stalemate. That war, if 
fought over Dutch and British possessions 
in Malaysia, probably would end with Ger- 
many actually in control of the territory 
quarreled over. Japan has no reason to feel 
that the Germans, if victorious, would give 
up any such valuable possessions as the 
very rich Dutch East Indies and British 
Malay States, despite present German as- 
surances. 

Also: The United States is Japan’s big 
market, taking her silk and her industrial 
goods. American industry now is producing 
a substitute for silk. Announcement is 
just made that Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and the B. F. Goodrich Company both 
are starting manufacture of a substitute 
for rubber that can—after a time—sup- 
plant natural rubber. 

In other words: Japan has much to gain 
from friendship with the United States. 
She probably is being told as much by her 
ambassador to the United States, Kensuke 
Horinouchi. She is not in a position to hold 





a club over this country even if she should 
grab Dutch and British possessions. Like- 
wise, the United States has much to gain 
from friendship with Japan. That nation is 
a large, and—after Europe’s war—proba- 
bly will be the largest, customer for Ameri- 
can raw materials, including farm products, 

All of these considerations today are in 
the minds of those men like Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull and our ambassador to 
Japan, Joseph Grew, who are determin- 
ing American foreign policy. They ob- 
viously are not prepared to make gestures 
to Japan that would in any way suggest 
that the United States is ready to give up 


—Harris & Ewing 
AMBASSADOR HORINOUCHI 
...has never been answered 


its rights in Asia. Neither are they going 
to make a move that would suggest Ameri- 
can indecision or weakness. 

Rather, the view is increasingly ex- 
pressed among important officials that this 
is a favorable time for a frank exchange 
between Japan and the United States to 
discover if a basis cannot be found for 
settlement of differences. 

It is against this background that there 
again is heard the suggestion that 4 
Japanese-American entente may not be s0 
far-fetched in the future as it may sound. 
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The National Week 





OUR GROWING STAKE IN THE WAR 


Grave Plight of Allies Increases America’s Efforts To Help Them 


German threat to Paris 
speeds up the shipment 
of ‘surplus’ military supplies. 


The battle of Flanders ended on the 
afternoon of June 4. Twelve hours later, at 
4 o'clock in the morning of June 5, the 
second and probably crucial campaign for 
control of continental Europe began. At 
the week’s end, more than 1,000,000 Ger- 
man troops were charging toward Paris. 

The sun had not set on the first day’s 
battle for Paris when the United States 
began to move rapidly toward non-bel- 
ligerent partnership in the Allied cause. 

In the definitions of the now dusty 
books of international law, one action fell 
just short of military intervention. This 
was the hasty mobilization of “surplus” 
military equipment—planes, rifles, auto- 
matic arms and field cannon—to replace in 
part the catastrophic Allied losses in 
Flanders. 


Sale of Army ‘Surpluses’ 

The Attorney General announced that 
sale of army “surpluses” would not violate 
the nation’s neutrality laws. The Allied 
Purchasing Commission in Washington 
was informed that purchase of such equip- 
ment was no longer prohibited. 

By the week’s end, scores of navy planes 
had been flown into Buffalo. There they 
were sold to Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
traded in toward purchase of new planes 
now on order. These and hundreds of 
others, including many first-line fighting 
and bombing planes, are expected soon to 
find their way to Britain and France. 

The War Department had released 450 
British pattern 75 mm. guns manufactured 
during the last war. Expected to be re- 
leased were 500,000 rifles made for the 
British in 1917, some 25,000 automatic 
rifles and 500 trench mortars. 

So desperate was the plight of the Al- 
lies believed to be last week that even 
such second-hand equipment was con- 
sidered vital to their continued resistance 
to the German invasion. 

Britain had heard Prime Minister 
Churchill describe the battle of Flanders 
as a “colossal military disaster” for the 
Allied cause. The Homeric rescue of Brit- 
ish troops from Dunkerque did not extend 
to equipment. Men were saved, but none 
of the extensive war supplies which the 
British had painstakingly assembled over 
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eight months. French armies in Flanders 
suffered still heavier losses. 

As a result, the British are now said 
to be incapable of giving substantial aid 
in the defense of Paris. New arms, new am- 
munition, new trucks, new tanks, new field 
cannon, new food stores must be accumu- 
lated before BEF reinforcements can set 
foot in France. 

Replacement of materials—even second- 
hand material from the United States— 
will take weeks. Especially as Britain is 
now occupied with strengthening home 
defenses; handicapped by the loss of many 
essential imports from countries overrun 
by the Nazis, suffering from nightly bomb- 
ing raids. 

Importance of French losses both in 
Flanders and from last week’s air raids 
up and down the Rhone Valley can best 
be measured by the results of this week’s 
battle for Paris. 

Expected in the days ahead is a giant 
pincer movement on France. This thrust 
may couple an Italian thrust up the valley 
of the Rhone with a major German drive 
cutting down behind the Maginot Line to 
meet Italian forces midway. Meanwhile, 
bombing of all remaining French ports on 
the Atlantic is being intensified in a fur- 
ther German effort to isolate France from 
outside assistance. 


—Harris & Ewing 


In 1940 . . . THE MONROE DOCTRINE IS RESTATED* 


Another result of the battle of Flanders 
was action in Congress to restate the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as warning to Germany that 
the United States will not recognize any 
German claims in the Americas resulting 
from Nazi domination of Holland or any 
other European power. The Government 
also moved to protect the hemisphere 
against economic aggression by a Nazi- 
controlled Europe. (See page 7.) 

Meanwhile, Britain and France were at- 
tempting to win from Russia new support 
in the war against Germany. Announced in 
Parliament was the appointment of a new 
ambassador to Moscow, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, liberal corporation lawyer and 
Laborite member of Parliament. France 
followed by announcing the appointment 
of Erik LaBonne, former French Ambas- 
sador to Republican Spain. The Allies 
want a trade pact with Russia that will 
bring them vital supplies. 

From Moscow came word that Russia’s 
interests were identical with those of the 
Allies in preserving the status quo in the 
Balkans. Whether the threat of Russian 
intervention in the Eastern Mediterranean 
would finally deter Italy from entering the 
conflict was doubted in London. 





*(Seated, left to right: Representative Bloom, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee chairman, Rep- 
resentative Eaton. Standing: State Department's 
geographer Boggs and legal adviser Hackworth) 
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Lhe Presudent's Weelk. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A Presidential Blitzkrieg 
On Our Defense Problems 


An Administrative Attack on a Wide Battlefront 
Mowing Down Obstacles to the Nation’s Safety 


Mr. Bullitt’s narrow escape 
from bomb viewed as symbol 
of the struggle’s proximity 


The White House had a little blitzkrieg 
of its own last week. General Roosevelt 
tore into a thousand and one matters, at- 
tacking every defense problem in sight. By 
the end of the week, considerable territory 
had been mopped up. 

Ambassador William C. Bullitt’s narrow 
escape from a German bomb in Paris set 
the tone of the President’s week. It is such 
events in Mr. Roosevelt’s daily White 
House experiences that give the European 





—Wide World 
DIPLOMAT BULLITT 
To the White House by phone 


war a flesh-and-blood quality, that force 
the President to feel the struggle is in the 
next room. 

Mr. Bullitt’s escape in Paris was of the 
closest concern to the Chief Executive, 
who cherishes his smiling, pink-faced Am- 
bassador. Mr. Bullitt’s cordial grin, boy- 
ish charm, and mannered, cultivated way 
of doing things are after F.D.R.’s own 
heart. Accordingly, Mr. Roosevelt lost no 
time in putting through a trans-Atlantic 
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telephone call as soon as he heard the re- 
port. Speaking from Paris the Ambassador 
said simply: “God must be with me.” Then 
he explained how he had stepped from a 
roof-top dining room to a balcony when 
the attack began, how a bomb had 
dropped, without exploding, on the roof of 
the reception room to which he had with- 
drawn, how he had then hurried unharmed 
to the air-raid shelter amid flying glass: 

Thet telephone call was not the only 
communication between Messrs. Roose- 
velt and Bullitt. White House Secretary 
Steve Early disclosed that for days Am- 
bassador Bullitt, as well as Ambassador 
Kennedy in London, had been forward- 
ing urgent appeals to speed up production 
of war supplies for the Allies—for days 
they had been in communication with their 
boss on that subject, both by telephone 
and by cable. 


The White House Spokesman 

Mr. Early, incidentally, is doing more 
and more of the talking for the President 
these frantic days at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. At his daily, mid-morning meet- 
ings with the newspaper correspondents, 
speaking in his quiet, Virginia voice, the 
President’s right-hand man relays to the 
press the most important thoughts in the 
back of Mr. Roosevelt’s head. Last week, 
for example, he announced that the Chief 
Executive was continuing his “correspond- 
ence” with Mussolini, a statement which 
led to more rumors of a peace offensive, 
with the new twist that perhaps feelers for 
negotiations are coming from the Duce 
himself. It was Mr. Early who denied 
(most of his work consists of denials) re- 
ports from Rome that President Roose- 
velt had offered Pope Pius refuge in this 
country. And it was Mr. Early who dis- 
cussed the arrival of Alexander Kirk, the 
American charge d’affaires in Berlin, who 
flew to this country last week supposedly 
to present to the President a letter from 
Belgian King Leopold. 

At his own two get-togethers with re- 
porters, the Chief Executive, in shirt- 
sleeves, wearing a snappy bow tie, talked 
over the most significant developments of 
the week: ways and means of selling sur- 
plus war supplies to the Allies (there are 
more buyers of planes and ordnance today, 















he cryptically remarked); the resignation 
of Secretary of the Navy Edison, with no 
successor mentioned; White House ap- 
proval of proposals to raise about $1,000,- 
000,000 a year in special national defense 
taxes; efforts to make a 10 per cent cut in 
the expenses of federal departments and 
agencies, to help pay for the defense pro- 
gram; transfer of the co-ordination of air- 
craft and machine-tools production from 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau to Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen of the new Defense Com- 
mission. 

Yes, President Roosevelt cleared up 
many national matters, with Congress, 
with his seven-man advisory commission, 
with scores upon scores of callers, with 
the Army and Navy, but he did not answer 
one question: Why was that toy elephant, 
symbol of the Republican Party, on his 
desk? That was a startling development, 
the Capital’s current mystery, in which 
amateur White House sleuths saw all kinds 
of significance. Did Alf Landon leave the 
baby elephant there when he called re- 
cently on Mr. Roosevelt? A great lover of 
animal gadgets, the President always has 
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To the White House by Clipper 


had his desk piled high with all sorts of 
inanimate mammals, but nobody sus- 
pected a pachyderm. 

There was very little, as usual, in the 
way of presidential rest. The Chief Execu- 
tive had to confine his week-end “vaca- 
tion” to a cruise down the Potomac. 

There was one happy event in the week, 
a blessed one. President Roosevelt be- 
came a grandfather for the tenth time, the 
father in the case being son John. 
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A SPLIT OVER ARMS FOR ALLIES 


Sale of U.S. War Materials Feared as Act of Intervention 


Administration leaders urge 
direct help as best defense 
for U. S. ‘short of war’ 


Congress is divided sharply over Ad- 
ministration efforts to extend material aid 
to the Allies. A definition of “methods 
short of war” is being sought. 

The Senate was shaken last week by 
repeated attempts of Senator Pepper 
(Dem.) , of Florida, to promote legislation 
for direct aid to the British and French. 
Bitter debate arose in the House when it 
became known that naval reserve planes 
were being “turned in” at the factory in 
exchange for credits against purchase of 
new and improved models, with the ob- 
vious expectation that these traded-in air- 
craft immediately would be sold by the 
factory to the Allies. 

President Roosevelt’s request for author- 
ity to call out the National Guard sowed 
seeds of controversy. But the heat of this 
was as nothing compared to the depths of 
feeling aroused by disclosure that surplus 
or obsolete war material is being made 
available to the Allies. The issue was not 
the legality of the transactions, nor lack of 
sympathy for the hard-pressed French 
and British, but whether the action con- 
stituted intervention in war which might 
be construed as equivalent to undeclared 
participation in war. 


Conflict Over Adjournment 


Along with these events, there arose 
intensified controversy regarding the ad- 
journment date of the session. Adminis- 
tration leaders, taking cue from the Pres- 
ident, began pressing for early adjourn- 
ment. Republican conferences, in the 
House and in the Senate, went on record 
against adjournment “so long as the emer- 
gency exists.” Some Democratic members 
prepared to resist an early end to the ses- 
sion for fear of adverse sentiment among 
their constituents. A majority of members 
regarded June 22 adjournment as an im- 
possibility. 

So far as concerns national defense, as 
such, however, practical unanimity con- 
tinued in Congress last week. 

To supply the sinews for the vast ex- 
penditures which are projected, the Ways 
and Means Tax Subcommittee reached 
virtual agreement on a new tax bill, the 
full committee previously having decided 
that the objective should be about $1,000,- 
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000,000 in additional revenue, instead of 
the $656,000,000 first proposed. 

Under the bill, as it shaped up at the 
week-end, the corporation income tax rate 
would be increased by 1 per cent (making 
it 19 per cent for corporations with net in- 
comes of more than $25,000) ; exemptions 
for individuals would be reduced from $2,- 
500 to $2,000 for married persons and from 
$1,000 to $800 for single persons, with in- 
creases in the surtax rates in the brackets 
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Congress came to a boil 


between $6,000 and $100,000; these rates 
in addition to a 10 per cent supertax on th2 
computed tax liability; excise taxes to be 
increased by 10 to 50 per cent; amusement 
admission exemptions to be lowered; liquor 
and tobacco taxes to be increased; capital 
stock, estate, and gift taxes to bear a 10 
per cent supertax. 

Even more extensive changes may be 
proposed when the tax measure gets to 
the Senate, where influential members fa- 
vor thorough rewriting of the revenue act, 
which would require some weeks. 

On the national defense front, there was 
activity in other directions also. 

The Relief Bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate with amendments facilitating expendi- 
tures on defense works, and one providing 
for noncombatant training of Civilian Con- 
servation Corps enrollees. 


Senate and House practically agreed up- 
on a Navy reorganization measure whereby 
ship construction would come under a 
single bureau. The Navy appropriation 
bill reached its final stage. The measure 
authorizing an 11 per cent expansion in 
naval ship strength was sent to the White 
House. The naval aviation expansion pro- 
gram neared its finishing touches. A meas- 
ure to reform Army officer promotion 
methods was completed. A long-pending 
bill to permit use of federal facilities to 
build warships and produce munitions for 
Latin-American republics, without profit, 
was enacted. 


Study Budget Requests 

Appropriation committees started study 
of the President’s second defense budget 
message. This totals $960,004,000 in cash, 
plus $317,736,000 in contract authoriza- 
tions, for the Army and Navy. Other 
budget requests last week included funds 
for work against fifth column elements, 
restriction of alien admissions, and for 
American crews on ships. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee rejected, 12 to 2, a second bill by 
Senator Pepper to turn over to the Allies 
arms and planes and munitions, having 
rejected the original proposal, of similar 
form, 12 to 1. Then, the Florida Senator 
offered a resolution to express the sense of 
Congress that the President use powers 
under existing law to dispose of “surplus” 
war materials to the Allies. Senator Pepper 
insisted the best defense for the United 
States would be to help the Allies defeat 
Germany. 


Fear Step Toward War 

Senator Bailey of North Carolina, Bone 
of Washington, Lucas of Illinois, Adams 
of Colorado, and Wheeler of Montana, all 
Democrats, questioned whether such ac- 
tion would not be in violation of inter- 
national law, or a long step toward war, 
some saying it would be equivalent to en- 
tering war “through the back door.” 

Republican criticism arose in the House 
over the “trade-in” method of getting 
planes to the Allies, the policy being as- 
sailed by Representatives Fish of New 
York, Curtis of Nebraska, Vorys of Ohio, 
and others. Majority Floor Leader Ray- 
burn of Texas, Representative Faddis of 
Pennsylvania, and Representative Vinson 
of Georgia were among Democrats defend- 
ing the President. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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American public opinion has shifted so rapidly in 
the last few weeks that many observers regard the 
change as phenomenal. But it isn’t. The change from 
a state of indifferent isolation to a state of alert aware- 
ness of the dangers that face American security is the 
result of a simple and natural process—the conquest 
of fallacy by truth. 

For several years now we have been fed fantastic 
propaganda about the origin of war. Sincere though 
misguided men among us, so-called liberals have been 
insisting that only munitions-makers bring on wars. 
Or else the contention has been seriously advanced 
that profiteers contrive in diabolical ways to involve 
our sons in war. 

The blame for the present plight of France and 
Britain must be placed on those statesmen who re- 
fused to face the truth and to drive fallacy to the wall. 
We in America contributed our share to the debacle. 
Even the Senate of the United States by its widely 
publicized munitions investigation gave credence to 
the doctrine that munitions-making makes wars. All 
over the world the charges and counter charges were 
exploited. And what was the result? The democracies 
including ourselves stifled the making of munitions by 
private industry and coincidentally failed to build up 
the government plants which were urged so eloquently 
as the proper alternative. 

What powder-making factories do we have today? 
We haven’t a first class plant available to make mu- 
nitions. We have been misled just as were the British 
and French before 1937. It takes a long time to build 
up a supply of munitions and to develop the tech- 
nique of munition-making. Only last week a few of 
the “educational orders” designed to give private in- 
dustry the stimulus for an expanding production were 
let by our Government. This should have been done 
two and three years ago. 


INDIFFERENCE TO The same group of men who 
SECURITY IS smeared the private munitions- 
INEXCUSABLE makers smeared also a President 
of the United States on the 
ground that he dragged America into war to protect 
our credits and trade. This libel on the character of 
Woodrow Wilson was widely disseminated so as to 
bolster the theory that wars are made for gain and 
not for the defense of ideals or human liberty. 
Public opinion became anti-war but at the same 





FIXING THE BLAME 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


time public opinion became anti-defense. Indiffer- 
ence to security is inexcusable. The names of the men 
who have been responsible for failing to permit Amer- 
ica’s defenses to be built up should be written plainly 
on the tablets of American history so that this genera- 
tion may know who it was that conceived the plot to 
weaken the war defenses of democratic nations. 


BLAME FOR OUR It is not too late to institute an 
UNPREPAREDNESS inquiry into what influences were 
MUST BE FIXED at work in the United States be- 

tween 1934 and 1940 to sap the 
economic vitality of the nation on the production side 
and to frustrate the granting of the requests of the 
Army and the Navy for new weapons and adequate 
supplies. 

The blame for unpreparedness must be fixed, and 
fixed soon. America today has very few airplanes, 
hardly any mechanized weapons for the Army’s use 
and not enough transports or patrol vessels to take 
care of contingencies on our long sea-coasts. Why 
have our defenses been neglected? 

Certainly the facts about the world situation have 
been known to our government. Our military and 
naval intelligence representatives abroad have told 
their superior officers in Washington for three years 
just what Germany has been doing. President Roose- 
velt has had detailed reports from diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the United States stationed in foreign 
capitals. The danger that faced the democracies has 
been well known to the President. Why did he fail to 
tell the American people so that the Congress would 
respond by appropriating the necessary sums to build 
up our airplane industry for defense purposes? 

The most commonly advanced explanation is that 
if Mr. Roosevelt had attempted to arouse the nation, 
he would have been called a “war-monger” and that 
he would have been refused by Congress the grants of 
funds. But this is no answer. Leadership based on 
revelation of the facts may fail temporarily, but if the 
debate is begun soon enough truth will in time prevail. 

What would have happened had Mr. Roosevelt 
tried in January 1937 to advise the people of the Unit- 
ed States of the need for enlarged defenses? He might 
have been balked by public opinion for the time being 
but if it were clear to the people that Mr. Roose- 
velt wanted nothing for himself, that he had no 
third term ambitions, the people would have ac- 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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| Why wasn’t America told of the inadequacy of her defenses? What did 
politics have to do with our course? The President should renounce 


a third term and put America on a war basis for defense 


cepted his argument as a disinterested expression. 

Mr. Roosevelt even in 1938 and 1939 had not!.ing to 
lose by urging preparedness—nothing except possibly 
a third term. And many a fair minded person will 
say that as between a political loss for oneself and the 
development of a policy which in the long run looks 
to the protection of the people against foreign aggres- 
sion, the doubt should have been resolved in favor of 
an uncompromising campaign for national defense. 

Ambition has ruined many a statesman in history. 
Consideration of self has beclouded the vision of many 
a would-be leader of democracy. Conversely, the 
heroes of centuries of human achievement have been 
men who have cast aside all thought of self in the 
sacrifices that bring spiritual rather than material 
compensations. 

We are on the verge of war. No man can foretell 
how soon we will realize that all democracy faces a 
threat of extinction and that we must recognize a state 
of war exists now against our own democracy. These 
are not times when wars are declared. They simply 
happen overnight and only the democracies insist on 
taking time for the formalities while the aggressors 
bomb airdromes and render defenses impotent. 

The President’s duty is very plain. He must sacri- 
fice his political ambitions for the good of the n ‘tion. 
He might well consider the recommendati;. «x the 
Congress of a program putting America imuediately 
on a war basis. At the same moment the President 
ought to announce that he will respect the American 
tradition and refuse to run for a third term. 


NATIONAL UNITY 
CANNOT BE BUILT 
ON DISTRUST 


A change in the presidency is not 
likely to cause any dislocation in 
industry especially if Mr. Roose- 
velt will appoint now or give 
power to men already appointed to accelerate the in- 
dustrial production of the nation for defense. Wheth- 
er another Democrat is chosen—and there are many 
capable leaders in the Democratic Party—or whether 
the country chooses a Republican, the fact remains 
that at this of all times democracy must prove the 
worth of its institutions. In the middle of a critical 
period, Britain changed prime ministers last month 
and so did France. 

If America is to go into war, it must be with a 
leadership that is freed from the handicaps that would 
face a third term president. National unity cannot be 





built upon foundations of distrust. And unhappily in- 
dustry today does not feel that the President is as 
concerned about the national defense as he should be 
or else he would not be temporizing with advisory 
councils and insisting on maintaining the restrictions 
and barriers that have hamstrung industry for the 
last seven years. 


ALL POLITICAL 
AMBITIONS MUST 
BE SACRIFICED 


Mr. Roosevelt cannot do the job 
of directing industrial operations 
himself. He must delegate au- 
thority and do so promptly. He 
must also tell the people the truth about the need for 
a modification in the restrictions imposed by the New 
Deal on business management and industrial produc- 
tion. If this is not done, it will be said with emphasis 
on every side that the administration is more interest- 
ed in saving the New Deal than in saving America. 

To attain the desired end—national unity—the 
third term issue must be disposed of by the President 
himself. To refuse a third term nomination would, to 
be sure, disappoint the selfish politicians and parasites 
who infest Washington and who have imposed long 
enough on the good nature of a generous-minded 
president. 

But to refuse a third term would put the name 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt alongside that of George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson. The excuse of a 
war emergency, offered by the proponents of a third 
term, is a shallow one. To surrender the democratic 
process in the face of a challenge to democracy itself 
is to misconstrue the innate capacity of the American 
people to govern themselves and to give their lives 
and their properties for an ideal. 

The time has come for men in public life to raise 
the quality of statesmanship by sacrificing the politi- 
cal ego for the common good. Only by such an exam- 
ple can the thousands of men young and old in our 
midst be encouraged to make the supreme sacrifice of 
self. For such sacrifices will have to be made if the 
women and children in our cities are to be protected 
from the bombs that can be so readily dropped by 
aircraft operating from nearby ocean bases left un- 
protected by the defeat of Britain and France. 

Will America learn the lesson of her neglect of de- 
fenses of these last few years or will historians fix 
the blame for America’s downfall on the blindness 
and selfishness of her political leaders of today? 

















THIS IS THE STORY OF WHAT IT TAKES | 
TO GET A WARPLANE: 
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Rounding Out the Roosevelt Ticket 


Race for Second Place as President's Renomination Is Held Sure 


Willkie stock continues rise. 
Fear of another 1936 with 
Dewey, Taft or Vandenberg. 


Politics in America may be down, but it 
is never out. Convince the whole country 
that President Roosevelt is a certain can- 
didate for re-election, and it immediately 
goes into a ferment over the identity of 
his running-mate. 

As many candidates have popped into 
the Democratic vice presidential picture 
as were striving for top place a few weeks 
ago when it still appeared that President 
Roosevelt might not seek re-election. 

The President, of course, can name his 
man. Whom he names will depend upon 
the nature of his objectives. Does he want 
a running-mate who will add strength to 
the ticket, or is he so certain of victory 
that he feels he can safely disregard politi- 
cal considerations? Does he want a man 
who can help him most as presiding offi- 
cer of the Senate, or is he selecting a pos- 
sible successor in 1944, or sooner, if the 
world situation clarifies enough so that he 
might feel free to resign before completing 
his term and thus re-establish the two-term 
tradition? 


Vice Presidential Possibilities 

Assuming his confidence in himself leads 
him to disregard the political strength of 
his choice, the selection he makes may be 
very revealing, many politicians believe. 
Should it be Senator Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, it would be indicated that the 
President is worried about the Senate and 
wants to strengthen leadership there. 

But if he is selecting a man with the 
idea of promoting a successor, such ardent 
New Dealers as Attorney General Robert 
H. Jackson or Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglus would suit him better 
than the relatively conservative Byrnes. 

Other possibilities include Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, Paul V. McNutt, Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn (close friend of 
Vice President Garner), Governor Lloyd 
C. Stark, of Missouri, and a Roosevelt- 
Garner ticket, designed to demonstrate 
the President’s willingness to be kind to 
conservatives. 

In the Republican Party, as the Phila- 
delphia convention approaches, there is a 
slowly growing feeling that a Dewey, Taft 
or Vandenberg nomination might mean 
1936 all. over again. The chief offset to 
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this is the possibility that public reaction 
to the American course in the swiftly 
changing world situation might ruin the 
popularity of President Roosevelt between 
the time of nomination and the election. 
But that is a slim chance on which to base 
a campaign. 

The growth of such questionings in 
Republican minds helps Wendell Willkie, 
whose astonishing rise as a contender con- 
tinues. The belief increases that he might 
have the best chance. 

In this situation, the Republican de- 
cision is still “wide open.” Practical poli- 
tics places that ultimate decision in the 


REPUBLICAN SENATORS TAFT, BRIDGES, McNARY AND VANDENBERG 
The GOP decision is still ‘‘wide open” 


hands of about a score of key men. With 
few exceptions these are men of regional 
rather than national reputations, of party 
strength rather than public following. 

The exceptions, of course, are former 
President Hoover, Alf M. Landon, House 
Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
and the leading candidates. The power of 
the candidates is greatest in the sense that 
any one major candidate can usually nom- 
inate another by shifting his support to 
the second man. 

Although Mr. Hoover actually controls 
only a small group of delegates, there will 
be in almost every state delegation men 
who have high personal respect for him 
and with whom his judgment will have 
influence. 

To a lesser extent, Mr. Landon is in a 
like position. Representative Martin’s 





















power is based on his leadership of th 
Republicans in the House, his activities 
as Eastern campaign manager in 1936, and 
his chairmanship of the congression 
campaign in 1938. 

Among the regional leaders, two stanj 
out: Joseph N. Pew, Pennsylvania oil may, 
and R. B. Creager, national committeema 
of Texas. Mr. Pew absolutely controls th 
72 delegates of Pennsylvania and say 
little about his opinions. He is known tp 
be very cold to Dewey. 

It cannot be said of Mr. Creager that 
he “controls” the Southern delegations, 
mustering 151 votes, but he is the mos 
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influential figure in this group and cal 
swing a substantial portion of it. 

Other Republicans so outstanding local- 
ly that they have great influence with 
their delegations include Governor Stas 
sen of Minnesota, Representative Reece 
of Tennessee, Governor Vanderbilt o 
Rhode Island, Governor Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, National Committeemal 
Harrison Spangler of Iowa, Represents 
tive Horton of Wyoming, Senator McNary 
of Oregon, Senator Bridges of New Hamp 
shire, Dwight L. Green, nominee for Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, and National Committee 
man Walter Hallanan of West Virginia. 

As long as the leading candidates make 
no deal among themselves, the nation 
leaders and these men have the situation 
in control. Generally, they are withhold: 
ing decision until they reach Philadelphia. 
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“Temorriew. is Gather's Day and J 
just want te tell you how. much J..." 


In the simple trusting eyes of an adolescent boy, 
there is no man in the world quite like his Dad. 
None so kind —so generous — so endowed with 
manly virtues. 

To shatter his boyish illusion by the unwise 





course of a boy’s whole life. For youthful ideals 
are fragile—easily twisted and destroyed. 

Any man—especially any Dad—who cannot 
drink wisely and moderately owes it to his 
family —his son—not to drink at all. 

The House of-Seagram once again selects 
Father’s Day as an appropriate time to repeat 
the message we have expressed so often in the 
past —“Fine whiskey is a luxury—one of the 





and intemperate use of liquor is a cruel 
blow no thoughtful father would ever 
wish to inflict on his son. 

Repeated often, it can change the 








pleasures of life to be enjoyed only in 
moderation —never at the sacrifice of 
life’s necessities—nor at the expense 
of another person’s happiness.” 








THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 
Fine Wheskies, Séuce 1857 


Seagram- Distillers Corp., New York 

















Should Social Reforms Be Retained : 
During Emergency Defense Program? 


Rep. John Taber 


(Rep.), New York; Ranking Minority Mem- 
ber, House Committee on Appropriations, 


answers: 

There is a very serious question as to 
how many of these operations of the last 
seven years are really social reforms. Many 
of the proceedings have prevented the em- 
ployment of our people and are a continu- 
ing menace to that situation and have done 
more to destroy the standard of living of 
our people than anything that has ever 
happened to them before. 


Henry Bruere 


NEW YORK CITY; President, Bowery Savings 

Bank; Special Assistant to President Roose- 

velt in co-ordinating activities, 1933, 
answers: 

At the moment I would think sc, pro- 
vided every effort is made to prune dis- 
pensable expenditures and to eliminate un- 
duly exacting regulations. 


Col. F. C. Harrington 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Work Projects Com- 
missioner, Federal Works Agency, 
answers: 
It is not only possible, but highly ad- 
visable, for the United States to retain the 
social reforms of the last seven years. 
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President Roosevelt has de- 
clared that, despite the speed-up 
defense program, social gains of 
recent years must nof be per- 
mitted to suffer; that the emergen- 
cy does not justify a retreat from 
these New Deal objectives. This 
statement has aroused consider- 
able debate in view of the cost of 
such programs as Social Security 
and possible difficulty in defense 
preparations as a result of limita- 
tions on hours of labor. 

To obtain a cross-section of au- 





————_ 


thoritative opinion, The United th 
States News asked outstanding 
leaders in government affairs, in- S 
dustrialists and others this ques- 
tion: 

Is it possible, or advisable, 





Preparedness has two aspects, both of 
which are essential. One is the possession 
of adequate modern military armament 
and equipment with which to defend our- 
selves. The other is the less tangible ele- 
ment of morale, which is of equal im- 
portance. 

The social reforms of the past few years 
have maintained morale in a trying period 
of our national development. Their aban- 
donment at this critical time would have a 
highly detrimental effect upon our prepar- 
edness. 


Josephine Roche 


DENVER, COLO.; President, National Con- 
sumers League, Former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, 


answers: 

Not only is it possible and advisable, but 
also fundamentally essential, that the so- 
cial and economic reforms and gains of 
the past seven years be retained and ex- 
tended as a basic part of the national pre- 
paredness program. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Charles A. Plumley 


(Rep.), Vermont; Member, House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 


answers: 


With few exceptions, the so-called “so- 
cial reforms” have not been reforms, but, 
in general, socialistic experiments. They 
have not resulted in “social” gains. On the 
contrary, they have tended to imperil, if 
not to change, our form of government, 
arouse class hatred, involve the entry of 
the Government into competition with 





for the United States to retain ¢ 
the social reforms of the last ; 
seven years while reorganiz- t 
ing and co-ordinating the na- n 
tion’s military and economic 
structure to meet changing 
world conditions? 
Answers are presented herewith. 

\ 
private business and into fields heretofore ‘ 
specifically reserved to and by and for the § 
States, create a centralized bureaucracy, 
a colossal debt and deficit that, taken al- ' 
together, have unduly hampered and stil ; 
retard productive enterprise. 

They should be abandoned while we con- | 


centrate on means and methods that of- 
fer a chance for recovery from them. 


E. W. Kemmerer 
PRINCETON, N.J.; Professor of Inter- 
national Finance, Princeton University, 

answers: 


The world is moving fast, and the 
things we hold dearest as a nation have 
been suddenly threatened: our liberties, 
our democratic government, and out 
Christian morality. For the maintenance of 
these principles, every class in the country 
should be willing to make the maximum 
sacrifice required: of wealth, or privilege, 
and even, if need be, of life itself. First 
things must come first. The retention of 
recent social reforms, however desirable 
in themselves, is of secondary importance 
in such a situation. 


Rep. Roy O. Woodruff, 


(Rep.) Michigan; Member, House Ways 
and Means Committee, 


answers: 

If the President believes it will be pos 
sible to carry through to early success the 
present rearmament program without art 
laxation of his social program, he is a 
optimist indeed. 

Certainly, in view of the almost futile 
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The Question of the Week 





expenditures for the national defense in 
the past few years as far as the Army is 
concerned, one cGonclusion only can be 
reached, and that is that something must 
be done to make the proposed expenditures 
effective. Successful social programs do not 
go hand in hand with profligate waste of 
the public monies. 


Senator Wheeler 
(Dem.), Montana; Chairman Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; Progressive Party Nominee for 
Vice President, 1924, 

answers: 

Is it possible or advisable to retain the 
social reforms while co-ordinating the na- 
tion’s military and economic structure to 
meet changing conditions? 

My answer is, Yes. 


John L. Lewis 
WASHINGTON, D.C.; President, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, 

answers: 

It is imperative for us to retain our re- 
cent social gains and the rights of labor, 
while we meet the needs of the present 
emergency. To surrender these gains and 
these rights means simply one thing: that 
the standard of living of the American peo- 
ple is to be sacrificed to the creation of a 
military machine. This is the road to dis- 
aster, for it brings on the totalitarian sup- 
pression of internal discontents and makes 
war the inevitable national policy. 


Senator Wiley 
(Rep.), Wisconsin; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Agriculture and Judiciary, 
answers: 

We have made profound alterations in 
the last seven years in the relationship of 
Government to Society, but whether these 
have invariably constituted “social re- 
forms” or advances is questionable. I see 
no reason whatever for any desirable so- 
cial progress which we may have made to 
be sacrificed now by our defense program. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., 


NEW YORK CITY; President, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 


answers: 


Removal of the bargiers to production 
any 
sound social legislation. It does mean, how- 
ever, the removal of such legislative and 
administrative restrictions as have proved 
serious drags on production from both mil- 
itary and industrial experience. Govern- 
ment, business and labor, by working to- 
gether unselfishly, can and will make 


would not mean abandonment of 


America secure against any attack. 
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How 


Mickey Mouse 
joined our family 




















° “Plastic dishes with pictures 
of Mickey Mouse—how in the world 
did Westinghouse get into that 
line?” asked a buyer. Well, it’s an 
odd story, showing how the logic 
of production sometimes leads to 
surprising answers. 


* Among the many electrical 
products that we make are the out- 
lets, switches, plugs, fuses and other 
little connections needed in a wir- 
ing system. They are known as 
Bryant and Hemco wiring devices, 
and are made in our factory in 
Bridgeport. In 1928, when the 
amazing possibilities of plastics were 
startling industry, we took over a 
nearby plastics plant to mould these 
various devices. 


° The capacity of this plant 
was greater than our needs, so we 
either had to cut it down or find 
new uses for plastics. About that 
time, scientists created new plastics 
in vivid, rainbow colors—marvel- 
ously suited to tableware, toys, 
smokers’ fittings and hundreds of 
such things. It seemed a long jump 
from dynamos and motors, but we 
had the plant and the plastics, so 
we plunged into the new field. 


* Famous designers went to 
work — skilled tool makers made 


hundreds of new dies — we hired 
salesmen who knew dishes and tum- 
blers rather than switches and plugs 
—and almost before we knew it, had 
an important new business on 
our hands. 


° Our first big hit was with chil- 
dren. They were delighted with 
fascinating dishes decorated with 
pictures of Mickey Mouse, Snow 
White, and other lovable people 
who live in story books. We have 
sold millions of dishes glorifying 
Mickey and his gang! And millions 
of gaily colored spoons, plates, tum- 
blers and kitchenware, all identified 
by the well known names they bear 
—Hemcoware or Safetyware. That 
ashtray on your desk, the plastic 
housing of your new electric razor 
or the beautiful plastic cabinet of 
your bedside radio—they probably 
are all of our make. 


* Today, this plastics plant is 
busy with orders from chain and 
department stores from all over the 
country...from sales organizations 
who use these products for premi- 
ums and novelties...and from man- 
ufacturers who are using plastic 
parts in their products. 


* Tous Westinghouse people, 
trained as we are to do years of 
research before launching a new 
electrical product, this overnight 
success that seems almost to have 
come out of the air, is startling and 
refreshing. Actually, of course, it 
did take a lot of planning and good 
team work—but still, it’s fun to look 
back and see how Mickey Mouse 
came to join the Westinghouse 
family. 
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Ban on Strikes 
Affecting Defense 
Is Urged by Press 


Temporary interference with the na- 
tional preparedness program by a brief 
strike delaying work on warships at the 
yards of the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Co., Kearny, New Jersey, is con- 
demned generally by the press as un- 
patriotic, but differing opinions are voiced 
as to the remedy for the evil. In the 
judgment of three-fifths of the comment- 
ing newspapers, labor should voluntarily 
ban such controversies affecting defense 
measures, while two-fifths advocate legis- 
lation forbidding such strikes or establish- 
ing compulsory arbitration. 

Recognizing that the strike was called 
off within a short time, the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.) declares: “It 
would be well for other unions which con- 
template walkouts in essential industries 
to weigh the repercussions that followed 
upon the New Jersey strike. For a long 
time, undisturbed by external affairs, this \ 
country put up with sit-down strikes, ee) ee 
jurisdictional disputes, and just plain LET’S MAKE IT FIRE BOTH WAYS 
strikes in large numbers. The temper of 
the people has changed, and a few strikes 
in basic defense industries may start an 
avalanche of protest which will impose 
upon unions the forced arbitration which 
they have constantly fought against.” 
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Co-operation Held Needed 

The Birmingham (Ala.) News (Dem.) 
however, states: “It is of the most urgent 
importance for labor and industry to co- 
operate everywhere at this time.” 

“This strike,” suggests the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Pioneer Press (Ind.), “indicates 
that at least some persons may have in 
mind a repetition of World War condi- 
tions. But if, as the President promises, 
there shall be no profiteering, his dictum 
must apply to labor as well as industry.” 

It is agreed by the Columbus (O.) Citi- 
zen (Ind.) that “a few more strikes like 
this one and there will be loud demands for 
the Government to prohibit strikes or 
otherwise restrict the rights now enjoyed 
by labor.” 

“The nation,” in the judgment of the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “is up 
against the grim problem of preparing to 
meet a foe to whom no holds are barred. 
One of his specialties is the disaffection of 
labor in position to make or mar the de- 
fense against him. 





















“The very key to our program of re- xiv gs 
sistance to the Nazi menace lies in the = - —_ “i 
loyalty of our workers.” WE'LL NEED A BIGGER RECRUITING OFFICE 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





AMERICAN AID 


Majority of commentators 
believe U.S. airplanes 
can become potent factor 


Three-quarters of the commenting press 
js convinced that American aid for the 
Allies can and should be supplied in suffi- 
cient quantities to be an important fac- 
tor in the European war, while one-quarter 
feels that American equipment is not ade- 
quate to the task. Much of the available 
aid is held to consist of airplanes. 

“There are today,” according to the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “13 


Army pursuit planes, of the fastest type, 





ONE OF THOSE SECRET WEAPONS 


just completed in this country. The 
French have no plane fast enough to over- 
take the fast German bombers. We be- 
lieve our fast planes should be in the 
hands of the Allies at the earliest possible 
moment, to prevent wanton destruction. 
We have also several hundreds of other 
pursuit planes of late design ready for ac- 
tion, The fate of the Allies is likely to be 
decided within the next few weeks. Backed 

every material aid that this country 
tan spare, they can stand their ground and 
finally win.” 

“It remains for us to consider,” says 
the Toledo (O.) Blade (Ind.) , “what steps 
We can take, consistent with our own 
safety, to help the Allies; for if they win, 
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Darling for New York Herald-Tribune 
“i , 






NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


we will have no further worries. Planes 
apparently being their greatest need, it is 
by furnishing large quantities of these that 
we should first extend help.” 

“There is a growing conviction, in Con- 
gress and out,” states the Connellsville 
(Pa.) Courier (Ind.) , “that a fundamental 


Klein in Oswego Palladium-Times 








TO THE ALLIES 


part of our national defense is materia! aid 
to the Allies in any way short of military 
and naval participation in the war,” and 
expresses the belief that “relaxation of the 
neutrality regulations to speed supplies to 
the Allies is almost sure to follow the en- 
trance of Italy into the war.” That paper 
quotes a general belief that “Germany 
must win a quick victory or lose the war,” 
and that “whatever delays the end will 
contribute to the success of the Allies.” 
“The fate of the United States,” con- 
tends the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
(Ind.), “is dependent on an Allied vic- 
tory, while the Allies need airplanes above 
all else, and some military experts say that 


Kirby for New York Post 
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SPEAKING OF FLAME-THROWERS 


we could send enough to tip the scales. 
Thus a momentous question arises. Is it 
better to send them, so as to increase the 
Allied chance of victory and thereby our 
own escape from war—but at the risk of 
diminishing somewhat our defensive pow- 
er against an early and unexpected at- 
tack? Or should we take them to avoid 
that risk—but take the great risk of with- 
holding aid that might win the war and 
save us from any attack? It is a question 
of profound and terrible gravity.” 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Star (Rep.) 
contends: “We cannot afford to take 
chances on what Hitler undoubtedly 
would try to do in this hemisphere, if he is 
dominant in Europe.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


THE HIGH COST OF PREPAREDNESS 


20 Billions a Year Needed to Equal Pre-War Outlay by Germany 


Mechanized equipment has 
increased costs greatly 
over World War days 


With each new mile of territory occu- 
pied by Hitler’s mechanized armies, Amer- 
ica’s defense appropriations rise by the 
millions. If the United States arms on a 
scale comparable to Germany before the 
war, official estimates are that $20,000,- 
000,000 a year will have to be spent by 
this Government. 

The President has called for an airforce 
of 50,000 planes. Conservative estimates 
place the cost of these planes at $3,500,- 
000,000. An equal amount would be re- 
quired annually to service and operate 
them. If America’s air defense alone would 
cost $7,000,000,000, the $20,000,000,000 es- 
timate appears quite logical. This estimate, 
moreover, is for preparedness, not for war. 
In war, armament costs could easily double. 

This huge figure brings home the fact 
that defense costs have increased tre- 
merdously since the first World War. In 
the fiscal years of 1917 and 1918, when the 
United States was an active belligerent in 
that war, only slightly more than $24,- 
000,000,000 was spent. Principal reason for 
today’s higher costs is that armies have 
been put on wheels. To equip a mecha- 
nized division—and such divisions are now 
needed to win battles—costs are twice as 
great as the cost of equipping of a division 
of troops in the last war, when infantry 
was the mainstay. 

America’s defense costs, furthermore, 
are higher than those of any other country 
in the world. Japan, for example, can build 
a battleship for $40,000,000, compared 
with $80,000,000 or more for the United 
States. Germany’s highly effective army 
was created for $36,000,000,000, spent be- 
tween 1933 and 1939, and is being main- 
tained at a current annual expenditure of 
about $18,000,000,000. Great Britain’s war 
budget calls for $8,000,000,000 this year, 
and that of France for $5,000,000,000. 

An explanation of America’s higher 
dollar costs is found in that American 
wages and prices are considerably above 
those of the countries at war. An Ameri- 
can soldier is paid at least $21 a month, 
whereas the French soldier gets only a 
few francs. An American factory worker’s 
average hourly wage is 73 cents and 
usually he works no more than 40 hours a 
week. Many French workers labor 60 
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hours a week in munitions factories at 
military pay. ; 

Costs in the defense industries of the 
United States are still higher. A steel 
worker averages better than 83 cents an 
hour; an automobile worker, 97 cents. 
These costs will increase as the defense 
program is speeded, since the Walsh- 
Healey Act requires time and one-half pay 
for all hours worked over 40 a week on 
government orders. These costs go far to 
explain the need for $20,000,000,000 a 
year if the U.S. decides to arm in earnest. 

The fact that the United States must 
prepare to spend several times as many 
dollars as other countries to become their 





Costs may mount to fantas- 
tic heights before America is 
armed. 

Official estimate places | 
charges at $20,000,000,000 a 
year. 

True measure of defense 
costs is not dollars, but effort 
exerted. 

Full use of workers and 
plants could give both guns 
and butter. 

Government hopes to pre- 
vent runaway prices, wages, 
profits. 











military equal—or superior—does not 
mean that this country is in danger of go- 
ing broke in the process. The real measure 
of preparedness is not dollars, but effort— 
hours of work put forth by men and ma- 
chines to produce airplanes, guns, tanks, 
battleships and ammunition. The issue is 
not how many dollars must be spent, but 
how much effort must be put into defense. 

Great Britain and France are finding out 
these facts too late. Great Britain shrank 
from putting forth the effort that national 
defense required before war began. AI- 
though Britain had a large army of unem- 
ployed, the British government hesitated 
to put these persons to work in steel mills, 
coal mines, and munitions plants because 
the cost, measured in pounds, was so high. 

France, too, made the same mistake. 
Premier Reynaud and former Premier 


Daladier reported to the French President 
in November, 1938, that French produc. 
tion was at a perilously low level, that the 
majority of factories and shops were closed 
two days out of seven after the 40-hour 
week was installed in French industry. 

Germany had no such hesitancy. The 
Nazi Reich started to rearm immediately 
after Adolf Hitler seized power, and, with- 
in a few years, Germany faced not an un- 
employment problem but a labor shortage. 
German factories and workers strained for 
seven years to prepare for the war which 
came in September, 1939. 


National Incomes and Arms Costs 


A rough measure of the effort involved 
in preparedness can be obtained from a 
comparison of military expenditures with 
the national incomes of the countries in- 
volved in war. In 1937, for example, the 
British national income was $25,709,000,- 
000, but Britain spent scarcely $1,000,000,- 
000 that year for defense. Germany, on 
the other hand, spent more than $5,000, 
000,000 out of a national income of $28, 
531,000,000. Great Britain thus was de- 
voting only about 5 per cent of her na- 
tional effort to defense, while Germany 
was devoting more than 17 per cent. 

Today Germany is estimated to_ be 
devoting more than half of her national 
income to war. This means that more than 
half the hours of labor worked by Ger- 
mans is going into the production of war 
materials. Britain and France are still 
lagging behind. Even in the midst of war, 
British unemployed still number 1,000,000 
or more. Germany, in 1939, had the larg- 
est labor force at work in the entire his- 
tory of the country. 

The problem in America is thus seen to 
be a problem of persuading industry and 
labor to exert effort according to demands 
of the defense program. That effort will 
require sacrifice. Germany learned early 
that, as a country, poor in natural resources 
and with a population of fewer than 70,- 
000,000 before annexation of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia, she had to choose guns 
instead of butter to prepare for war. 

Is that same choice now before America? 

Eventually, perhaps, but in the opinion 
of most officials in the Government, Amert- 
icans can arm their nation with a far less 
degree of sacrifice than was required of 
Germany. The Nazis found that they 
couldn’t give German citizens all the food 
and clothing and vacations they wanted 
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and at the same time give them airplanes 
and tanks. Americans, however, can ex- 
pect to have a large volume of both peace- 
time and war materials if the effort is ex- 
pended and properly guided. 


The National Income 

With time and the expenditure of $20,- 
000,000,000 a year, the United States can 
build a war machine superior to Ger- 
many’s. Even at the present level of na- 
tional income, this effort represents less 
than that put forth by the Reich. The 
national income now approximates $70,- 
000,000,000 a year, hence defense costs at 
the peak now estimated would require less 
than 30 per cent of the national effort. 
Activity created by defense spending, how- 
ever, could boost the national income to 
$90,000,000,000 through outlays for wages, 
raw materials and profits in building arma- 
ments. Defense spending then would rep- 
resent only 22 per cent of the national 
effort. 

The real question is whether money and 
effort spent to build ships, planes and 
guns will demand less effort spent on food, 
cdothing, household goods and automo- 
biles. Advisers of the President think not 
—at least for several years to come. Rea- 
son for this belief is the fact that the 
United States has a reservoir of almost 
10,000,000 unemployed and a vast amount 
of unused plant. Put these men and this 
plant to work, they say, and America can 
have both guns and butter. 

But this does not mean that Americans 
can have their war materials without any 
sacrifice at all. Output of the steel indus- 
try, for example, may have to be rechan- 
neled into tanks, armor plate, ships and 
planes. This would mean less steel to make 
automobiles, kitchen ranges, electric re- 
frigerators. Skilled workers may be re- 
quired in airplane factories and shipyards, 
meaning fewer workers to make tractors, 
harvesters and trucks. 

A bottleneck has already arisen in the 
machine tool industry. Embargoes have 
been placed on the export of all machine 
tools and most of this industry’s capacity 
will be devoted shortly to the aviation 
industry. Machine tool workers make the 
jigs, dies and patterns used by all mass- 
production industries, from automobiles 
to typewriters. Their employment on air- 
craft could result in a curtailment of new 
annual models for automobiles and adding 
machines. 

It is also clear that the American people 
can expect fewer social services from their 
Government. WPA workers will build air- 
ports and military highways instead of 
sewers and water systems. The United 
States Housing Authority expects to 
finance fewer slum clearance projects and 
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more building of homes near munitions 
plants. 

It is at these points that defense plan- 
ning and defense finance enter. Not only 
must the Government see that ample raw 
materials and laborers are available for 
defense industries, it must also make sure 
that the dollars spent for war supplies 
actually buy the goods ordered. The Gov- 
ernment*must see, for example, that $100,- 
000,000 spent for a battleship actually 
launches a battleship. 

The financial problem is not so much 
the amounts to be spent, but the results 
this spending will produce. The problem 
is to keep the dollar totals from sending 
prices sky-high, so that the more the 
Government spends, the more it will have 
to spend. If curtailed private automobile 
production sends retail automobile prices 
soaring, the Government must find some 


ment officials believe they can manage the 
defense program with a minimum of con- 
trols. 

Europe’s problem is to transfer the 
energy used to produce such things as 
clothing to the production of munitions. 
America’s pressing problem at the moment 
is merely to use all the national energy 
available. If this is done, say the Presi- 
dent’s advisers, the country’s workers and 
the nation’s industrial plant can _ build 
airplanes and battleships and at the same 
time meet most of the civilian demands for 
food and clothing. In other words, defense 
spending, properly managed, can bring the 
United States nearer to economic recovery 
than it has come within the past 10 years. 

The defense program is based on this 
prospect. President Roosevelt outlined his 
policies before he appointed his Defense 
Commission. They are to keep prices 





means of keeping prices for tanks at rea- 
sonable levels. 

The importance of this problem can be 
understood from the fact that government 
money spent for war materials is trans- 
lated into wages and profits as well as into 
airplanes and guns. These and 
profits, in turn, will be spent for food and 
clothing and shelter and luxuries. 

Germany, France and England have 
tried to solve the problem by controlling 
prices and production, by lowering wages 
and by rationing the population, so that 
there will be less demand for food, cloth- 
ing and other peace-time goods, thus re- 
leasing energy and money to produce war 
materials. Because the United States is 
so rich in workers and resources, Govern- 


wages 


—Wide World 


TO PUT AN ARMY ON WHEELS . . . $20,000,000,000 A YEAR? 


stable; to keep wages high, but to prevent 
them from rising too high; to permit 
normal business profits, but to make no 
war millionaires. He expects to achieve 
his goal through the cooperation of busi- 
ness and labor with the Government. 

Through this co-operation, the Presi- 
dent expects industry to give government 
orders first call. He expects labor to re- 
frain from striking for higher wages, and 
businessmen to curb their hunger for 
profits. In exchange, the Government will 
give them a minimum of supervision. 

If this goal is reached, one democracy, 
at least, will have given an effective answer 
to totalitarian assertions that democratic 
systems are too clumsy to function effi- 
ciently. 
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Barriers That Still Face 
Amendment of Labor Act 


The Possibility of Early Adjournment of Congress 
And Senatorial Reluctance to Take Political Risk - 


Word from White House 
could speed approval 
of bill passed by House 


For four years employers have sought 
changes in the National Labor Relations 
Act, under which unions have been able to 
double their membership. Now the future 
of that law depends upon two factors: 
(1) how the Senate will feel about chang- 
ing the law in an election year, and (2) 
the length of the present session of Con- 
gress. 

If, as some administration leaders ex- 
pect, Congress should adjourn by June 15, 
there will be little time for the Senate to 
act on changes in the law of the type which 
last week received overwhelming approval 
of the House. 

Speedy approval of the amending bill 
could be secured from the important Labor 
Committee of the Senate should the White 
House give the word. The Committee’s 
chairman, Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Utah, is regarded as one of the Administra- 
tion’s staunchest supporters. 

Without White House pressure, there is 





J —_— —Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE SMITH 
Differences with AFL adjusted 
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serious doubt whether the Committee 
would attempt to handle the bill within 
the next two weeks, and only a long ses- 
sion, extending into July, would give 
time to force this Committee to act. 

Many Senators who must stand for re- 
election this year do not want to earn the 
enmity of either AFL or CIO, which 
would certainly follow any vote for or 
against the changes approved by the 
House. These changes are vigorously sup- 
ported by the AFL; as vigorously opposed 
by the CIO. To such a man as Senator 
Mead (Dem.), of New York, antagonism 
of either group would seriously threaten 
his chances of re-election. 

However, recent events have been im- 
portant in shaping the attitude of many 
Senators. One was the CIO strike against a 
Kearny, N. J., shipyard which delayed for 
two days the construction of four vessels 
for the Navy. This strike undid in large 
part of CIO’s three-week lobbying effort 
in which several hundred local union lead- 
ers were brought to Washington from 
northern industrial States to urge oppo- 
sition to Wagner Act amendments. 

At the same time that the CIO received 
this setback, the AFL showed increasing 
strength. Evidence of this was the action 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, with 250,000 members, in 
affiliating with the AFL. It had been a 
part of the CIO until two years ago. 
Previously, pro-AFL forces in the strate- 
gic International Typographical Union had 
been victorious in a national election with- 
in that union. 


Opposition of Administration 

Although these events, and their effect 
on public opinion, will be weighed at the 
White House as well as in Congress, there 
is no evidence so far that the President 
will approve the House measure should it 
pass the Senate. If Representative Mary 
T. Norton (Dem.), of New Jersey, is a 
spokesman for the Administration, as she 
has been in the past, the evidence is 
against White House co-operation in the 
effort to change the labor law. If the final 
day of debate in the House, Mrs. Norton 
declared, “If the Smith amendments are 
adopted, the workers of the country will be 
sold down the river.” 














—Harris & Ewing 


AFL PRESIDENT GREEN 
He clarified his position 


Decisiveness of the House sentiment for 
changes in the Wagner Act was measured 
by the size of the majority by which the 
Smith amendments were adopted. The vote 
was 258 to 129. This vote was regarded 
generally as a personal victory for Repre- 
sentative Howard W. Smith, (Dem.), of 
Virginia, chairman of the Special House 
Committee to Investigate the Labor Board 
and House Leader in the drive to amend 
the law. 


Compromise Differences 
Until last week, Mr. Smith had been 


vigorously opposed by the AFL president, 
William Green, and by the AFL spokes- 
man in the House, Representative Wood 
(Dem.), of Missouri, who is president of 
the Missouri Federation of Labor. 

This opposition had resulted from a 
deal with administration leaders where- 
by the AFL expected support for a mild- 
er bill than that proposed by Mr. Smith. 
Recently, however, Mrs. Norton de 
nounced the administration bill and ina 
letter to CIO unions promised to oppose 
all amendments to the act. The com- 
promise between Mr. Smith and the AFL 
followed and resulted in adoption of the 
Smith measure with only four minor modi- 
fications. 

This bill proposes many changes in the 
present law, but will not alter the funda- 
mental requirement that employes be a 
lowed to organize into unions of their own 
choosing, and that employers must bargail 
with such unions. 

It provides that the present three-man 


Labor Board and all Board personnel be 
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The Later Week 





discharged. Administration of the law is 
to be divided between a new three-man 
Board, to handle the judicial functions, 
and an Administrator with independent 
authority to direct all investigating and 
prosecuting activities. Craft unions would 
be protected from absorption by industrial 
unions. Procedure to be followed in com- 
plaints of unfair labor practices and the 
use of evidence at hearings would be clari- 
fed, as would the Board’s investigatory 
and subpoena powers. 





CIO leaders’ order to New Jersey ship- 
yard workers to end their two-day strike 
js regarded as an indication that em- 
ployers now have the upper hand in labor 
negotiations; that neither the Government 
nor the public is in a mood to tolerate 
strikes that would delay construction. 





SOS for presidential intervention in 
negotiations between CIO auto union and 
General Motors is not regarded as prelude 
to strike. It is just part of union strategy 
in negotiations. Union, if forced to accept 
less than its members have been promised, 
can be expected to blame President Roose- 
velt. 





Wage and Hour Division is now making 
concessions to employers. Regulations al- 
ready have been modified so as to permit 
canning and packing firms to obtain com- 
plete exemption from the 42-hour week. 
Records need no longer be kept on file at 
each branch plant or sales office. The Di- 
vision now gives employers 72 hours to 
produce records at branches. 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE WOOD 
AFL floor leader 
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OUR RISING TRADE WITH ALLIES 


Nazi ‘Continental Blockade’ Bars Foes From Many Supply Sources 


Britain, France become 
more dependent on U.S. for 
wide range of products 


Something over 130 years ago—in No- 
vember, 1806, to be exact—Napoleon 
Bonaparte established a so-called “conti- 
nental blockade” against the British Isles. 
His famous Berlin decree shut Britain off 
from all intercourse with the Continent and 
established a “paper blockade” of all her 
ports. One result was disruption of Amer- 
ican foreign commerce. 

Today Adolf Hitler’s mechanized col- 
umns have shut off the Allies from a large 
part of the Continent. Czecho-Slovakia, 
the Scandinavian countries, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and the great northern 
industrial area of France itself have been 
closed to Britain and France. The block- 
aders have been blockaded. A result will 
be much greater dependence on the United 


States for many essential products. 
The areas overrun by Germany, former- 
ly important markets for British and 


French export goods, furnished the Allied 
nations with large amounts of supplies— 
as indicated graphically by the map on 
this page. The Western belligerents must 
now seek other sources for a wide range 
of products; iron ore, machinery and wood 
products from Sweden; lumber, timber and 
pulp from Poland and Finland; fish, whale 
oil and newsprint from Norway; bacon, 
eggs and butter from Denmark; dairy 
products, vegetables and various manu- 
factures from the Netherlands; a wide 
range of industrial products, metals, coal 
and wheat from Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Northern France and Czecho-Slovakia. 
If Italy enters the war, blocking the 
Mediterranean, France and England will 
be deprived of still other supply sources in 
Southern and Southeastern Europe, the 
Near East and Africa. These supplies in- 
clude airplanes and motor vehicles from 
Italy; foodstuffs and tobacco from the 
Balkans and Turkey; oil from Iraq and 
Iran; cotton from Egypt; wheat—and sol- 


diers—from the French North African 
colonies. 
In reorganizing their supply bases— 


supposing the war goes on long enough 
for that to be done—the Allies will be in- 
fluenced by three main considerations: 
availability of foreign exchange and gold 
supplies, maintenance of export trade, and 
ease of transport. 
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Some of these factors will work to the continue to be chiefly in the heavy many. 


advantage of the United States, some in _ factures. 

the interest of other countries. Purchase of aircraft, machinery and 
The United States could, if called upon, — steel will continue steadily to increase. 

supply nearly all of the lost materialsk—or American pig iron may substitute for 

workable substitutes—except the lumber, Swedish iron ore. Sales of copper and 


pulp and dairy products. In practice, how- 
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The Tnend of Business 





chases of American petroleum undoubt- 
edly will expand. 

In time, American fats (lard and cot- 
tonseed oil) and raw cotton may be taken 
in larger quantities—and possibly some 
cured pork. But, for the present, one of 
the effects of Hitler’s “continental block- 
ade” is to exclude our farm products from 
some of the large West European markets. 





Mites 
The Arms Program: 
Restricted Benefits 


The United States is starting out to 
spend, in the next fiscal year, two to three 
billions of dollars on armaments over and 
above what is being spent in the fiscal 
year closing June 30. This will be enough 
to add about 10 per cent to the country’s 
total industrial output. Obviously, this is 
not sufficient to produce a great boom. 

Nearly 20 per cent of the country’s la- 
bor force and probably 25 or 30 per cent 
of its industrial capacity is now idle. At 
first thought it would seem the arms pro- 
gram would merely make jobs for a couple 
of million unemployed, and utilize the in- 
dustrial plant somewhat more fully. 

The matter, however, is by no means 
so simple. The labor required will be large- 
ly in specialized, highly skilled employ- 
ments. And the plant capacity utilized 
will not be spread, but will be concentrated 
for the most part in a few heavy industries 
capable of turning out planes, tanks, guns, 
ammunition and ships. 

Some start has already been made on 
preparation of physical facilities. There 
are a certain number of plants idle and 
ready to be put into use turning out arma- 
ments on short notice. A good many plants 
have been more or less prepared for the 
shift by educational orders. But a great 
deal of retooling, re-equipping, reorganiza- 
tion, revamping of buying policies, and re- 
routing of materials, will be required. 





* 


A War-Born Advance 
In Business Activity 





If the war continues through the year, 
the trend of business activity undoubtedly 
will be upward from the April low. It is 
likely, however, to be very irregular, con- 
fused, and beset with “air pockets.” 

At present, industrial activity is advanc- 
ing fairly rapidly, but the gain is confined 
largely to a few lines; steel, aircraft, ma- 
chinery, and residential construction—all 
under war influences. 
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Increased steel buying and output are 
caused, in part, by larger export demand, 
but still more by domestic buying, either 
in anticipation of possible shortages or as 
a result of the temporary price cuts on 
certain products this spring. Actual do- 
mestic consumption of steel is not especial- 
ly large or increasing. There are four big- 
volume users of steel. Of these, the rail- 
roads are reducing their consumption from 
the 1939-40 peak; the motor industry is 
declining seasonally; steel-type construc- 
tion is increasing, but still is not large; 
the container industry is expanding sea- 
sonally. 

Home building continues to increase (on 
seasonal correction) owing to low financ- 
ing costs and fears of rising construction 
costs. Local stimulus is expected from the 
arms program in selected industrial cen- 
ters and certain interior cities which hope 
to be favored in the location of munitions 
plants. Current activity is centering upon 
small houses which do not use the types 
of materials that are likely to be allocated 
to the armaments industry. 

Retail trade is somewhat dull, running 





of late no better than even with a year ago. 
Sales have been adversely affected by the 
stock market decline. The market, how- 
ever, is held to be in strong technical posi- 
tion, with brokers’ loans the lowest since 
March, 1933. 


National income in 1940 is estimated by 
the Department of Commerce at $75,000,- 
000,000, against $70,000,000,000 in 1939. 
Income payments in the first four months 
actually were 5 per cent higher than in the 
same period of 1939. 


Exports of farm products, according to 
the Department of Agriculture, will be 
reduced almost a third in 1940. Surpluses 
of cotton, wheat, tobacco, corn and lard 
will increase unless crops are short. 


Army and Navy appropriations include 
nearly $100,000,000 for “commercial items” 
—goods in hands of dealers that can be 
sold directly to the Government. More 
and more avenues of expenditures are 
opening up as the Government explores its 
military and naval needs. 
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I’M ELSIE—WHO ARE YOU? 


LL COWS may look alike to most folks—maybe even, some- 
times, to other cows—but not to the trained eye of a Borden 
expert. And even though the cows of his acquaintance number in 
the thousands, he can actually cite you the personal history of 
every one. You see, he doesn’t rely on memory but on records— 
We have him keep these records for your and 
our protection. For the only way we can guard the priceless purity 
of the milk you drink is by carefully and scrupulously watching 
the health and habits of our bovine friends that supply it. Be- 
cause, “If it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good!” 


IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD?! 
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GUARDING THE ALLIES’ BILLIONS 


Dangers for Us if a Victorious Reich Claims Holdings in Americas 


Resistance against seizure 
of the $15,000,000,000 
in investments is expected 


Allied investments in the Western Hem- 
isphere, valued at more than $15,000,000,- 
000, are posing new and important prob- 
lems for the United States. 

The trouble arises from the threat of a 
German victory and prospects that, as 
fruits of this victory, Germany might in- 
sist on surrender of property owned in 
the New World by the Allies. Recalled is 
the fact that the Allies, after the last war, 
forced Germany to give up her invest- 
ments in neutral countries. 

Chances are, however, that the United 
States would refuse to acquiesce this time 
in similar action by Germany. Adminis- 
tration officials point to the fact that 
Germany already has economic and po- 
litical ambitions in this hemisphere (see 
page 7), and that wealth in this area ac- 
quired by conquest in Europe could fur- 
ther these ambitions tremendously. Fifth 
column activity, for example, could be 
financed more easily. 

British and French investments in the 
United States, including bank balances 
but excluding gold, are worth about $5,- 
000,000,000, of which $4,500,000,000 is 
British. In addition, the Dutch have 
about $1,000,000,000 invested here. These 
investments include shares in_ topflight 
American industries and railroads as well 
as direct ownership of some _ businesses. 
In German hands, these investments would 
provide the Nazi regime with dollar in- 
come from American business earnings, 
thereby enabling German use of American 
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THE TEXAS CORPORATION 








151st Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 








A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares of | 
The Texas Corporation has been declared 

this day, payable on July 1, 1940, to 

stockholders of record as shown by the | 
books of the corporation at the close of | 
business on June 7, 1940. The stock | 
transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LiInpEMAN 
May 24, 1940 Treasurer 
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currency to with the United 
States in world business. 

In addition Great Britain has $2,500,- 
000,000 invested in Canada and about 
$5,000,000,000 more in Latin-American 
railroads, utilities, oil wells, mines and 
agricultural property. This stake in Latin- 
American enterprise obviously could aid 
Germany in matching American “dollar 
diplomacy” with some financial diplomacy 
of her own. 


compete 





—Harris & — 
TREASURY UNDER SECRETARY BELL 
“Frozen wealth” 


This Government already has acted to 
keep out of Nazi hands American property, 
securities and money owned by the citi- 
zens and governments of Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
This wealth, valued at more than $1,500,- 
000,000, cannot be transferred except by 
Treasury permission. 

Watchdog over this property is Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, who has 
delegated most of the work to Under Sec- 
retary Daniel W. Bell. If France and then 
Britain are overrun by German armies 
and their governments forced to flee, the 
Treasury would have the problem of pro- 
tecting their American investments as 
well. 

At the moment, the Treasury policy is 
one of watchful waiting. A suggestion that 


the Government may have to appoint an 
Alien Property Custodian, as was done in 
the World War, has been made, but this 
step is not yet contemplated. 

Complete victory might give Germany 
a legal claim to Allied investments in the 
Americas, but administration officials have 
no doubt that Congress would resist this 
claim. New York, for example, already 
prohibits the payment of Americans’ be- 
quests to citizens of Germany and Russia 
when officials here believe the governments 
of those countries will confiscate the be- 
quests. Suggestions have been advanced 
that this principle could be extended to 
include both North and South America if 
Latin-American countries would agree. 

No solution of the problem could be 
simple. One complicating factor is the huge 
investments American individuals and 
corporations have in Europe. Automobile 
companies, manufacturing concerns and 
oil firms have large direct investments in 
plant and equipment throughout Europe, 
while other Americans have substantial 
holdings in foreign enterprises. If the 
United States refuses to give Germany 
what she may consider her due as a con- 
queror, Germany presumably would con- 
fiscate American holdings abroad. 

Meanwhile the Treasury has taken steps 
to see that no dollar power gets in the 
hands of Germany, either through the sale 
of foreign-held American securities or 
through the marketing of foreign securities 
here. Secretary Morgenthau has, in effect, 
established a “contraband control” over 
all securities sent to the United States and 
has ordered customs agents and _ postal 
officers to keep a sharp eye on all stocks 
and bonds being sent here. Such securities 
will be impounded until this Government 
is satisfied that proceeds of sales will not 
fall into German hands. 


Gold continues to flow into the United 
States in increasing volume. In three days, 
$500,000,000 worth entered the country. 

Reasons for the heightened gold flow: 
(1) France, Britain and their Allies are 
building up reserves to buy U.S. goods; 
(2) the German blitzkrieg has created a 
frightened flight of capital. 


New restrictions on sterling exchange, 
Government authorities explain, probably 
will result in further tightening up on non- 
war purchases of American goods. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of 


YOU CANNOT sue to compel a gov- 
ernment agency to award a contract to 
you because the bid you submitted was 
the lowest. The Supreme Court refused 
to review a decision holding that in such 
actions the Government must first consent 
to be sued. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT lease a coal property 
and hire a contractor to mine it for you 
and thus become exempt from provisions 
of the Bituminous Coal Act. The Bitu- 
minous Coal Division, which shortly ex- 
pects to establish minimum soft 
prices, rules that manufacturers who thus 
lease coal properties cannot be classed as 
producers mining coal for their own con- 
sumption, but are regarded as customers. 


cc val 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct on your federal 
income tax return the federal manufactur- 
ers’ excise taxes you pay in the price of 
gasoline. The Internal Revenue Bureau 
rules that these taxes are deductible by the 
producer or importer of gasoline, although 
the taxes are shifted to consumers. 


& * * 


YOU CANNOT, as the controlling 
stockholder in one motor carrier, buy the 
properties of another motor carrier. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that the Motor Carrier Act makes no pro- 
vision for such transactions and_there- 
fore ICC will not sanction them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now keep records required 
under the Wage-Hour Law at your home 
office instead of at each plant where your 
workers are employed. Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Fleming rules further, how- 
ever, that, where records are kept at a 
central office, they must be made avail- 
able at places of employment within 72 
hours after they are requested. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a banker, sell securities 
on national securities exchanges for clients 
who are citizens of Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Belgium or Luxembourg. 
The Treasury has issued a general license 
permitting bankers to make such sales if 
the security owners in these countries au- 
thorize them, and if proceeds are credited 
to their accounts in the banks which make 
the sales. 

* x * 
YOU CANNOT, as a banker, sell securi- 


ties under the general license mentioned 
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federal court and administrative decisions: 


above, unless the securities were physically 
situated in the United States on June 1, 
1940. 


* * x 


YOU CAN reorganize your operations 
during the course of a strike so as to 
require fewer workers and not violate the 
Wagner Act, the Labor Board holds. But 
in rehiring workers you should be careful 
to reemploy the same percentage of union 
men that was employed before the strike 


occurred. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT promise to advance 
loyal employes who do not “get mixed up” 
with a union and not violate the Wagner 
Act. The Labor Board holds that such 
promises are unlawful. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT compute the tips your 
employes may receive as part of the wages 
you pay them. A federal court in Texas 
rules, in a suit under the Wage-Hour Law 
brought in behalf of red caps at a railroad 
station, that tips cannot be considered as 
wages. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT, as a processor, get a 
refund on the outlawed AAA processing 
taxes you may have paid if money to pay 
the levies was supplied by your customers. 
The Supreme Court refused to review a 
lower federal court decision to this effect. 
The Court also refused to review another 
decision holding that customers who paid 
processors a contract price, plus the pro- 
cessing taxes, are not entitled to a refund 
either. 

* * * 
YOU CAN, in New York, employ part- 


time salesmen on a commission basis to sell 


securities and not be liable for unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes on them. A New 
York appellate court holds that such sales- 
men are independent contractors instead of 
employes. 

~ * * 

YOU CANNOT raise an issue in an 
SEC proceeding and expect consideration 
of that issue unless it is presented ac- 
cording to the Commission’s rules of pro- 
cedure. Thus, SEC refused to consider 
whether a stock should be delisted from 
an exchange on the ground that public 
trading in the stock was inadequate to 
support the listing. Reason for the refusal 
was that the issue was not raised either 
by application of the firm that issued the 
stock or by the Commission’s order for a 
hearing. 

* * * 

YOU CAN probably get a second 14- 
week exemption from the Wage-Hour Law 
if you are in the fruit or vegetable pack- 
ing business. As a means of equalizing 
competition between packers within areas 
of production and outside such areas, the 
Administrator has announced he will en- 
tertain applications for exemptions from 
outside packers. In effect, this may mean 
complete exemption for many packers, 
since most of them operate only about 26 
weeks a year. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT refuse workmen’s com- 
pensation for an employe who was in- 
jured as a result of a fight following a 
quarrel during working hours. The Su- 
preme Court refused to review a lower 
court decision which held that such in- 
juries were suffered in the course of em- 
ployment and therefore that the worker is 
entitled to compensation. 
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Pre-War American White Book 


As Compiled By Our Own Wire-Tapping Correspondent 


In Rome, a telephone rang—a buzz-a, buzz-a. 

“Hello, is this Dictator Mussolini?” 

“You betcha.” 

“This is Dictator Hitler. Take some dictation, please.” 
“Hey, listen, I’m expecting a call from Washington... . 


2. 


” 


In Washington, a very busy 

man lifted his telephone. “Op- 

erator, try to get me Musso- 

lini in Rome, and while you’re 

putting that through get me 

Frank Hague in Jersey City.” GTR a. Ste A RS 
The operator, wrestling with 

her wires, was being impor- 

tuned by an irate gentleman. “I’ve got to speak with the Presi- 

dent,” he fumed. “I’ve decided I don’t want to be Vice Presi- 

dent, and so I am going to accept the nomination.” 
Desperately the operator plugged in her wires, one here, 

one there, one in each ear. 


3. 


A sharp crackling and harsh buzzing in Il Duce’s ear made 
the dictator wince. Adolf was in worse temper than usual. 
Then the noise ceased, replaced by a voice: 

“_New Jersey is a cinch. 
You can take it like Wallace 
took the little pigs. Maryland 
is yours in a walk. Up-state 
New York is going to be 
tough, but New York City will 
fall into your lap.” 

“You mean this, boss?” 
Mussolini gasped. 

“Mean it? Have I ever been wrong?” 

“Well, back there in 1932—” I] Duce giggled. 

“Oh, that! Why bring that up? You got to admit I been 
up there driving the bandwagon ever since. Anyhow, Boston 
will fall like a ton of bricks. Like in New York, you can take 
the big cities easy. Chicago, too.” 

“Sure,” Mussolini put in. “I sent some of my boys over there 
in a flock of airplanes some time ago and they said Chicago 
is easier to take than Chianti.” 

“Never heard of Kyanti. Never mind them little dumps. 
We can take the big ones. And you don’t need no airoplanes, 
or any of that fancy, new-fangled stuff. Just hand out the old 
dough-re-me, give ’em the reliable radio gab, and it’s all yours. 
California is in the bag.” 

“What about the Japs?” 

“How can them guys hurt you? Be practical. The more they 
holler the betier off we are. And forget about the Middle 
West. They love you out there. I tell you, they’re so scared 
about war they wouldn’t go for Taft or Dewey or even Vanden- 
berg or Willkie.” 


“Who are those guys?’ 





> 


“Ha, ha, you'll have your little joke. Sure, who’s them guys?” 


“Then you think I ought to fight ’em?” 


34 


“Fight? You won’t have to fight. It’s a push-over. Well, so 
long. Ill see you in Washington soon.” 

Il Duce sank back in his chair, speechless for the first time 
in his life. Then he pushed all the buttons on his desk. “Get 
me Balbo, Ciano, Umberto and a quart of Asti Spumoni,” he 
bellowed. “I just had a long talk with Hitler. We attack the 
United States right after lunch.” 


4. 


And while that conversation was going on, another irate but 
not gentle man in Berlin was having his troubles, but not 
enough of them if you ask me. 

“Have the telephone operator slowly beheaded,” he ordered. 
“Send fifty divisions to the Brenner Pass and if Mussolini 
doesn’t call me back in ten minutes bomb Rome, announce a 
protectorate over Monte Carlo and—Hello? Hello?” 

A resonant voice was issuing from the telephone. “Hague?” 

Hitler’s eyes goggled. He signaled Goering and Goebbels to 
get on the extension. 

“Somebody calling The Hague,” he hissed. 

“Hague? This is the President of the United States,” spilled 
from the telephone. The three Nazis looked at each other with 
raised brows. 

“Yes?” Hitler said. 

“How do things look to you?” 

“Pretty good,” chuckled Der Fuehrer. 

“Well, they don’t look so 
good to me. You have got to 
get busy. This armament pro- 
gram is okay for the time be- 
ing, but the people are going to 
get fed up with it pretty soon. 
Especially now that Congress is 
talking taxes. It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me if there was a revolt.” 

“No!” exclaimed Hitler, winking at Goebbels. 

“It’s time you started doing something at your end. Get 
your mob together. We can lick ’em, I think, but we have 
got to get organized. Now it is up to you to start a counter- 
offensive in your neck of the woods. Give ’em all you've got, 
get me? There is no time to waste.” 

“But yes,” grinned the Fuehrer, slowly replacing the re- 
ceiver. He turned to his lieutenants. 

“You heard?” he barked. “Treachery in The Hague. I 
thought Holland had been mopped up, but we were too lenient 
with those Dutchmen. Plotting with Roosevelt, hey? Fifth 
column, hey? Thinks he can lick us, hey? But he is afraid of 
a revolt! Attack at dawn!” 





5. 


In Jersey City and in Washington two men said to them- 
selves: “I guess that’s telling him.” They went happily to bed. 

In a telephone booth a choleric, elderly gentleman took a 
deep breath. “May I,” he said hoarsely, “speak to the Presi- 
dent?” 

The operator’s reply was drowned out in the roar of the 
first bomb falling on Constitution Avenue. 
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Sidney Hillman, ‘Moses of Labor,’ 
Organizing Workers for Defense 


To organize employment in America’s 
greatest peace- -time defense program 
President Roosevelt has named to a vital 
post on his new seven-man advisory com- 
mission one of the most influential labor 
leaders in the United States, a Lithuanian 
immigrant who used to cut men’s garments 
for $6 a week. That man is Sidney Hill- 
man (see picture on cover.) 

Mr. Hillman’s new job is tremendous. 
It will be up to him to see that there are 
no bottlenecks in the civilian, non-com- 
batant working forces of industry and 
government. He will be responsible for 
the training of mechanics, apprentices in 
plants, ground forces on flying fields, radio 
men, even camp cooks. A million youths, 
induding hundreds of thousands of NYA 
and CCC workers, will be brought into 
his program. 

One of the reasons why Sidney Hillman 
was chosen for the position is that, as 
somebody put it recently, he is halfway 
between William Green of the AFL and 
John L. Lewis of the CIO. Although he is 
only in his middle fifties, he has been a 
top labor executive longer than either 
Mr. Lewis or Mr. Green, who are both 
older than he. With 30 years of labor 
movement service behind him, he _ has 
been president of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America since its inception 
in 1914, a charter member of the CIO (he 
is now vice president) and a moving spirit 
in Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 

Born in Zagare, in Lithuanian Russia, 
young Sidney studied, as a boy, for the 
trabbinate, simply because all the men in 
his family—except his father, a small mer- 
chant—were rabbis. At 15 he went to a 
larger Russian city, Kovno, to fend for 
himself. There he worked in a chemical 
laboratory, and at night studied econom- 
ies—which included a great deal of Karl 
Marx. In a student parade one day, he 
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yelled for a 10-hour working day, and was 
thrown into jail. After eight months be- 
hind bars, he was freed—only to jump 
into the Russian revolution of 1905. He 
escaped to England, then made his way to 
the United States—to ask in broken Eng- 
lish for jobs. 

In Chicago he began to cut garments 
for Hart, Schaffner & Marx, at first work- 
ing without pay. In September, 1910, five 
girls walked out on strike. That was the 
beginning of his career as a labor leader, 
the first of many strikes he was to direct. 
And it was the beginning of his married 
life—one of the girls became his wife. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America is almost completely the handi- 
work of Mr. Hillman. He succeeded in 
building it up from a company union into 
a well-organized body for the entire in- 
dustry. Today it is one of the most power- 
ful and progressive of all unions. His field 
has been vast because the textile industry 
is a basic one, because during his career 
it has been the largest in point of num- 
bers employed, the most far-flung, com- 
petitive, underpaid and overworked. 


A Pioneering Union 

Mr. Hillman has molded a kind of super- 
union, with its own banks, credit system 
and efficiency experts. Included in his 
union scheme are cooperativ e housing, un- 
employment and life insurance and a pro- 
gram of cultural activities. As Mrs. Roose- 
velt said recently, congratulating the 
Clothing Workers on their silver jubilee, 
“This union has pioneered in 
fields.” 

One of the most ardent supporters of 
collective bargaining, Mr. Hillman has al- 
ways emphasized good relations between 
employers and employes. Enthusiasts call 
him the “Moses of Labor”; critics call him 
the “Machiavelli of Labor.” 

Of far-reaching importance, Mr. Hill- 
man holds, is the transition from unionism 
as a wage-fixing device to labor as a col- 
lective bargaining agency, with a steadily 
increasing voice in running business. 

Mr. Hillman’s speech and manner have 
a keyed-up intensity, r 
serves of energy. 


many 


showing great re- 
His face is sensitive and 
angular, and a bit lined. His eyes are keen, 
direct. In his crusading moods, his chin 
and jaw take on a bulldog thrust, and his 
voice rasps and rings. 

A close friend of the President, who has 
always admired him, Mr. Hillman helped 
carry out one of the first efforts of the New 
Deal when he served as labor representative 
on the National Industrial Recovery Board. 











HAVEN'T WE MET 
YOUR BREAKFAST BEFORE? 


@ Chances are, part of your 


breakfast this morning was in 
our refrigerator yesterday! That 
is, if you live in the East. Eggs 
or bacon, oranges or cantaloupe 
.+. every minute of every day 
modern Erie refrigerator cars 
are speeding perishables such 
as these to market. 


What's picked fresh arrives 
fresh when Erie takes it through. 
That’s why Erie now hustles 
more Western fruit and veg- 
etables into New York and New 
England markets than any 
other railroad! 


See for yourself how Erie 
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©’ Take the Erie between New York and 
Chicago. Enjoy the smoother ride made 
possible by Erie’s well-cared-for tracks 
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modern air-conditioned equipment. 
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Cabinet Shifts Ahead . . . New Dealers Dislike 
Higher Taxes . . . ‘Good Neighbor’ Idea Slips 


President Roosevelt is beginning to 
weaken on his idea that United States 
can make a good neighbor out of 
a nation t..ree or four thousand miles 
away just by being a good neighbor 
itself. He is being told that this is a 
counterpart of the old idea that the 
United States could get the world to 
disarm simply by the example of its 
own disarmament. 
x k * 
The White House, instead of en- 
couraging Senator Pepper in his 
demand that American military 
equipment be sent in great quan- 
tities to the Allies, is trying to get 
him to quiet down. 
xk k * 
Two additional cabinet members, Sec- 
retaries Woodring and Perkins, are 
scheduled to follow Navy Secretary 
Edison into retirement. Talk is that 
New York’s Mayor La Guardia is 
slated to take over the War Secretary- 
ship and AFL’S Dan Tobin the Labor 
Secretaryship. Roosevelt finds that 
cabinet members are slow to relin- 
quish their jobs voluntarily. 
x k * 
Tax program getting under way 
in Congress does not please the 
New Deal advisers at the White 
House, who believe that higher 
taxes should be delayed until 
there is more evidence that recov- 
ery really has taken hold in this 
country. They fear that defeat 
for Britain and France would 
cause a severe reaction in this 
country, and would be aggravat- 
ed by higher taxes on automo- 
biles and other commodities. 
=z & 
This country has received direct as- 
surance that, if Great Britain should 
go down to defeat, the British Navy 
—or what would remain of it—would 
take up its station in the St. Lawrence. 
x *k * 
One important member of the 
new National Defense Commis- 
sion asked President Roosevelt 
directly who his boss would be 
and was assured that his one boss 
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would be Mr. Roosevelt himself. 
This cleared up an uncertainty. 
x *k * 
Some of this .country’s-.leading: gen- 
erals and admirals are coming to the 
conclusion that some of the country’s 
leading State Department diplomats 
have a strange conception of human 
nature. They feel that too much stress 
is placed by the diplomats on the al- 
truism of Latin-American nations. 
xk & 
Jesse Jones discovered to his sur- 
prise—said to be the first discov- 
ery of the kind—that he was un- 
aware of the scope of some of the 
powers he is scheduled to receive 
in a bill extending RFC powers 
to finance war efforts. 
xk kk 
Red Cross and European refugee ap- 
peals for relief funds are responsible 
for resurrection in the House, and 
quick passage, of a little-noticed bill 
to authorize national banks to con- 
tribute to charitable and _ similar 
causes, a measure passed by the Sen- 
ate a year ago, but buried in an an- 


tagonistic House committee until 
“total” war started. 
x k * 


Behind the Pittman-Bloom reso- 
lution to declare against transfer 
of Western Hemisphere territory 
is an intent to implement the 
Monroe Doctrine with law so 
that the executive may be sup- 
ported by Congress in any efforts 
to enforce the policy. 
& & # 
Confidential reports reaching Wash- 
ington from U.S. military observers 
in German-held territory report the 
Nazis do not have any new “secret 
weapons” of war. Observers say Nazi 
successes have been mainly due to al- 
most perfect synchronization of armed 
forces under military leadership. 
xk * 
Opponents of amending the Hatch 
Act were unsuccessful in efforts 
to smother the bill in the House 
Judiciary Committee, but they 
succeeded in loading it down with 





amendments aimed at Demo- 
cratic Party activities in hopes 
of bringing about defeat of the 
“clean politics” measure by that 
method. 
* &-® 
Such large appropriations are being 
asked, and granted, that President 
Roosevelt has found he needs addi- 
tional personnel in his Budget Bureau 
to keep track of all the items. He is 
asking $50,000 more for expenses of 
that agency. 
x kk 
With no attendant publicity, 
Powers Hapgood, Harvard alum- 
nus, Socialist, once active op- 
ponent of John L. Lewis in the 
United Mine Workers, has been 
picked by the CIO to head its 
new unionizing campaign among 
shipyard workers. 
x k * 
Plans are being discussed in Wash- 
ington to transfer headquarters of sev- 
eral government bureaus and agencies 
to other cities. Reason: The defense 
program is expected to add consider- 
ably to the federal pay roll, and 
Washington office space cannot ac- 
commodate many new workers. Agen- 
cies like USHA, Social Security, etc., 
could function just as well elsewhere. 
x *k 
Friends of Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William Douglas are working 
overtime trying to persuade him 
under no circumstances to accept 
the vice presidential nomination 
on the Democratic ticket. Known 
is the fact that supporters of 
Roosevelt for a third term con- 
sider Douglas an ideal running- 
mate. But Douglas’s friends con- 
sider the Supreme Court post far 
more important than the Vice 
Presidency. 
xk *& & 
The New Deal group is carefully 
building up contacts with the Na- 
tional Defense Commission in an ef- 
fort to make sure that nothing will 
happen of which it is unaware and 
unable to influence. 
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Traffic Light Bugaboo Ended! When you reach a traffic 
light, just touch the brake to stop. Leave the car in high 
gear. When the light turns green, you simply step on 
the gas and float away, smooth as oil. That's Fluid Drive! 







No Shifting in Heavy Traffic! Let other drivers fiddle 
with clutches and levers ... the throttle and brake are 
all you need. Engine speed controls Fluid Drive’s silky 
power...so why shift gears and make work of driving? 
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Smooth, Jerkless Ride for Everybody! Even a careless 
driver can’t make Fluid Drive jerk. You get under way in 
complete silence and smoothness. See your Chrysler dealer 
and try the smoothest drive ever put into a motor Caf. 


Be Modern BUY 
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Stop Streets No Bother at All! With Fluid Drive the carwill 
stand perfectly still in high gear...no declutching...no shift- 
ing into neutral...no laboring through gears. Just touch 
the brake to stop . .. touch the throttle to Fluid-Drive away! 
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Safer on Hills and Slippery Streets! Fluid Dvive doesn’t 
jerk . . . it flows like oil. That’s why it prevents skidding 
due to sudden application of power. . . pulls better in 
mud and snow . .. is safer wherever the going is slippery. 
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EXTRA 


on Traveler and 
New Yorker Models 














Miracle Happens Here! 


Fluid Drive is simplicity itself. One fan-like wheel 
drives another through a cushion of oil. Time- 
tested. Standard equipment on Crown Imperial 
... only $38 extra on Traveler and New Yorker 
models. Try it... today! 





* Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Every 
Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E.D.S. T. 
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CRAWL is the word for the stroke, 
but it’s no crawling pace when Peter 
Fick (foreground at right) is breaking 
records in the sprint swims. He’s sev- 
eral times a champion ... has broken 
an impressive list of records. Hisfavor- 
ite distances are the shortest... fastest. 
His favorite cigarette is the slower- 
burning brand...Camel. “Camels are 
milder and cooler, for one thing,” he 
explains. “And they have a flavor 
that doesn’t wear out its welcome.” 


him the title “world’s 


fastest swimmer’— slow burning 





won him to Camel cigarettes 


SPEED WINS IN THE WATER, 
BUT IT'S SLOW BURNING THAT 


WINS WITH ME IN A CIGARETTE. fm 


CAMELS BURN SLOWER AND GIVE 
ME EXTRA MILDNESS AND 
EXTRA COOLNESS AND EXTRA 
SMOKING PER PACK 
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iA WANT all the mildness I can get in my smoking,” says Pete 
Fick (on diving-board). ‘Camels burn slower and give me what 
I want—even give me extra smoking.” 

Yes, Camel's matchless blend of costlier tobaccos and slower way 
of burning mean several important extras. Science knows slow 
burning preserves the delicate elements of flavor and fragrance... 
means freedom from the irritating qualities of excess heat. Camels 
give you extra mildness, extra coolness, and extra flavor. 

.The longer you are a Camel smoker, the more you'll appreciate 
these extras in pleasure. And if you measure puff by puff, you'll 
find Camels also give extra smoking (see right). 
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CAMELS 
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In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS burned 25 % slower 
than the average of the 15 other of the largest-selling 
brands tested —slower than any of them. That means, 
on the average, a smoking p/us equal to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


Copyright, 1940, R. T. Reynolds Tobacco Company. Winston-Salem, N. C, 











